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“Tl put a girdle round 
about the earth 


in forty minutes”’ 


(A Midsummer Night’s Dream) 


Outstripping even Shakespeare’s fantasy, modern radio 
networks spin messages round the world seven times a 
second! Accomplishment stuns the imagination... 
In this astounding field of electric communications which now embraces 
telegraphy, telephones, radio, radar and television, The General Electric 
Compauy of England have pioneered many advances since their establishment 

in 1888. Today, as the largest electrical manufacturers in the Commonwealth, 

the G.E.C. supplies communications equipment around the world, shortening 
the distances between nations, serving mankind at work and at leisure. 
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electrical development. 
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The Panama Canal 


by D. W. BROGAN 


Narrow necks of land separating the seas are of great importance 1n international trade and strategy, 
especially when crossed by canals. Only one of them 1s comparable with Suez: here Professor 
Brogan, well known for his numerous books on American subjects, describes how the United States 
has handled the problems of that Other Canal. (Narrow waters joining the seas have similar impor- 
tance: we shall publish in April an article on Tangier, which overlooks the Straits of Gibraltar) 


Aimost from the moment when Balboa 
(turned into Cortes by Keats) “gazed on the 
Pacific’, the possibility of joining the 
Atlantic and Pacific floated before the minds 
of bold speculators. Of course, the technical 
resources of the 16th and 17th centuries 
were not equal to the task and, in any case, 
the government of imperial Spain had no 
real interest in such an enterprise. Panama 
was, indeed, a prize. As such Old Panama 
was plundered and destroyed by the great 
buccaneer Sir Henry Morgan, and the 
Scots, in their first venture into world econo- 
mics, squandered their meagre capital re- 
sources onthe ill-starred Darien scheme. To 
Panama each year came the Manila galleon; 
but most of the Spanish territory around the 
Isthmus was left to the Indians in the fever- 
ridden jungles. 

The 19th century ended the immunity of 
Panama. It saw the entry of the United 
States on the world stage, the ending of the 
Spanish Empire, the beginning of conflicts 
of interest between Britain and the United 
States and, with the discovery of gold in 
California in the great revolutionary year of 
1848, an immediate economic demand for 
the more effective use of the narrow isthmus 
that joined the two Americas and kept the 
two oceans apart. The United States, even 
before the gold discovery, had made its first 
bid to have a voice in the development of 
the Panama route by a treaty made in 1846 
with the republic of New Granada, the pre- 
decessor of the modern United States of 
Colombia. But it was not the need to secure 
the consent of the unstable republics of 
Central America that most preoccupied the 
United States; it was the necessity of dealing 
with Great Britain, now securely established 
in British Honduras and, as by far the 
greatest trading and maritime power, at 
least as much interested in the Panama route 
as the United States. So the first really 
important negotiation resulted in the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty of 1850. By this treaty, 
Britain and the United States each renounced 
exclusive control over any future canal in a 


neutralized Central America. At that 
moment the favoured route for a canal was 
not through Panama, but through Nicaragua, 
for it was thought desirable to use Lake 
Nicaragua to make the piercing of the canal 
easier than it would be in the Panama 
jungle where the turbulent Chagres River 
was an obstacle not a help. But the treaty, 
by implication, covered all possible canal- 
routes—and so tied the hands of both parties. 
Neither could go ahead unless the other gave 
consent. The point. was academic for the 
moment. Dreamers like the future 
Napoleon III and disciples of the Saint- 
Simonian school might debate alternative 
routes, but with the completion of the 
Panama Railway in 1855 the immediate 
needs of the Californian trade were met. 
Central America was the most troubled part 
of Latin America, beset not only with native 
revolutionaries but with “Yankee”’ filibusters 
like “‘General’? Walker. The completion of 
the first transcontinental railway across the 
United States in 1869 united California to 
the eastern States and so Pacific canal 
projects slumbered. 

What woke the dreamers was the brilliant 
success of the Suez Canal. That had been 
laughed at or sabotaged by statesmen like 
Palmerston, and only tepidly believed in by 
Napoleon III (although the prophet of the 
Canal, Ferdinand de Lesseps, was a kinsman 
of the Empress Eugénie). But in 1869 the 
Suez Canal was opened and was a triumph. 
By buying the Khedive’s shares Disraeli 
undid the results of Palmerston’s  short- 
sightedness; and in France, humiliated by 
the disastrous defeat of 1870, Ferdinand de 
Lesseps was perhaps the only Frenchman of 
untarnished fame and positive achievement. 
So when the old but astonishingly vigorous 
de Lesseps took up the project of an isthmian 
canal his name stilled all doubts. Colombia 
gave him a concession in 1878 of the kind 
that the Khedive had given for the Suez 
Canal, and work was begun in 1881. 

Three things defeated de Lesseps: two of 
them were his fault; one, the most serious, 
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(Left) Ferdinand de Lesseps (1805-94), 
the Frenchman whose brilliant achieve- 
ment, the Suez Canal, was followed by 
the disastrous and costly failure of 
his scheme for a Panama Canal. Faulty 
engineering, lack of money and yellow 
fever combined to defeat his attempt. 
(Above) Work in progress on the de 
Lesseps scheme : making the Culebra Cut. 
(Below) The Cité de Lesseps at the 
junction of the canal and Chagres River 


was not. De Lesseps was not an engineer, 
he was a promoter, a ‘projector’ of genius. 
He was also pig-headed. He had made the 
Suez Canal without locks; he would do the 
same at Panama. It was a decision that 
defied the best engineering opinion and it 
was probably beyond the technical resources 
of the age to implement it. (The United 
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States, to this day, has not tried to do without 


locks.) Then de Lesseps underestimated 
costs. He asked for too little money to begin 
with, when he could have had all he wanted 
on easy terms. So he was forced to borrow 
on worse and worse terms and, to borrow at 
all, he had finally to put himself in the hands 
of some of the most scoundrelly manipulators 


of the Paris money market. The result was 
scandal, bankruptcy and the humiliation of 
the great Frenchman in a criminal court. 
But the really decisive obstacle was not of de 
Lesseps’ making and it is almost certain that 
no-one could have dealt with it in the ten 
years during which the French Canal Com- 
pany slid down to disaster. For the great 
enemy was yellow fever: it killed the 
| labourers; it killed the chiefs; it demoralized 
| the workers like a plague of Egypt. Too 
late, de Lesseps turned to a lock system but 
there were now no funds. A new French 
company tried to salvage the wreckage, but 
no private company could carry through the 
immense task. That must be done by a 
! government and there was only one govern- 
ment ready and willing to do it. 

In 1898 the United States emerged as an 
imperial and Pacific power. As a result of a 
comic-opera war with Spain, the United 
States acquired the Philippines and, at the 
same time, formally annexed Hawaii. Brief 
as the war was it had shown the United 
States the dangers of having a fleet divided 
into two squadrons which could be reunited 
only by a long voyage round South America; 
and, an important intangible, the easy vic- 
tory of the United States had made the 
American people conscious of their “manifest 
destiny” in the world. It was now certain 
that the United States would build a canal 
somewhere in Central America. For the pro- 
jectors of the Nicaragua route, taking heart 


from the French failure in Panama, were 
busily preaching the economies of that 
solution. They might have succeeded but 
for the adroitness of one man. Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla was in his way as remarkable 
a Frenchman as de Lesseps. Unlike de 
Lesseps he was a trained engineer and had 
served both Panama Companies. Unlike 
de Lesseps he was a business man of much 
resource and no scruple. The concession of 
the second French company was running 
out. It would be of no value if the United 
States did not choose the Panama route and 
make an offer before the concession expired. 
Some lobbyist of genius circulated among 
members of the United States Congress a 
Nicaraguan postage-stamp showing a volcano 
in full eruption. Was it wise to build a canal 
in a country living under the shadow of 
volcanic disturbance? No, a thousand times 
no! So the United States undertook to build 
a Panama canal and, in due course, ap- 
proached the legal owners of the site, 
Colombia. At this point mystery begins, for 
a very formidable and myth-creating figure 
entered on the scene, the new President of 
the United States, Theodore Roosevelt. 
Later Roosevelt was to say in a moment 
of calculated candour: ‘“‘I took the Canal 
Zone.” But nothing that Theodore Roosevelt 
said was confirmation strong as proofs of 
Holy Writ. It was not quite as simple as that. 
The United States had learned a lot from 
the French failure and, in addition, its 
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Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States, appreci- 
ated the strategic importance of a Panama Canal during the 
Spanish-American War. By his action it became a reality 


motives were not the same as those of de 


Lesseps. Profit was the object of the French 
company; strategic security of the American 
project. The United States needed a freer 


hand than de Lesseps had needed. It 
needed, for example, to have the right to 
fortify the canal—and that meant long and 
difficult negotiations to get out of the 
strait-jacket of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
with Britain. That was achieved by the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901. Nor was 
that all. As a sovereign state, the United 
States could not be content with the status 
of the de Lesseps company. Moreover, for 
the most essential foundation of the project, 
the problem of health, the United States 
needed complete control over the area in 
which the canal was to be built. The 
American Secretary of State, John Hay, 
negotiated with the Colombian Minister, 
Herran, the Hay-Herran treaty of 1903. But 
the Colombian Congress (acting as_ the 
United States Senate had so often done) 
refused American terms and rejected the 
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Treaty. The Colombian objec- 
tions were not merely frivolous. 
The rulers of that country possibly 
committed the “fault of the 
Dutch” in “giving too little and 
asking too much”. They were 
playing for time and better terms. 
By doing so they angered the im- 
petuous President of the United 
States and alarmed Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla whose chances of 
saving anything from the wreck 
were getting less every day. He 
was not the only person alarmed; 
there were plenty of people in 
Panama who feared that the 
Nicaraguans would yet steal the 
prize, while Colombian politicians 
in the remote mountain capital of 
Bogota haggled. On Novem- 
ber 3, a ‘revolution’ broke out in 
Panama. The local American 
naval commander, invoking the 
treaty of 1846, prevented the 
intervention of Colombian troops. 
On November 6, the new nation 
was recognized and on Novem- 
ber 18 Bunau-Varilla signed for 
the new Republic (of which he 
was not a citizen) a treaty ceding 
the “Canal Zone’”’ to the United 
States and, in addition, giving 
that country rights of military, 
economic and sanitary control in 
what was left of the Republic of 
Panama, which made its inde- 
pendence more like that of an Indian prin- 
cipality than that of a real nation. The 
building of the canal could now begin, but 


The erupting volcano on this stamp, circulated 
to the members of the United States Congress, 
killed the idea of a canal through Nicaragua 


By courtesy of Stanley Gibbons Lid 
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the United States, in the eyes of all Latin 
America, was a bully and a_ hypocrite. 
Colombia and most of the neighbours of 
Panama regarded it as the Arab states do 
Israel. Woodrow Wilson tried to pacify the 
Colombians by a treaty paying $25,000,000 
compensation plus an expression of regret, 
but not until Theodore Roosevelt died and 
the prospects of oil and the needs of American 
diplomacy had softened the Senate was the 
treaty ratified and, in 1924, Colombia at 
last sent a minister to Panama. But Theodore 
Roosevelt had had his chance to build the 
canal and Bunau-Varilla and his French and 
American partners had got $40,000,000. 

The building of the canal was a great 
adventure in state socialism, for the private 
contractors failed to do the job and it was 
entrusted to that highly skilled body, the 
military engineers of the United States, under 
Colonel Goethals who was both chief en- 
gineer and viceroy (if republics can have 
viceroys). It was to him that such bold 
works as the Culebra Cut (now called the 
Gaillard Cut), the great artificial Gatun 
Lake, the taming of the Chagres River were 
due. But as much was due to the head of the 
medical services, Colonel Gorgas, who 


stamped out cholera, malaria and, above 
all, yellow fever. Here the United States 
was equipped just in time, For modern 
tropical medicine was being created and in 
Cuba the American army had learned how 
to deal with yellow fever. The labour force, 
much of it drawn from the British West 
Indies, was kept healthy and, by the stan- 
dards of the time and place, was well paid. 
But there were difficulties, notably the classi- 
fication of the “‘gold” and “‘silver’”’ employees. 
This was not a Platonic allusion, but a way 
of enforcing but not naming the colour-bar. 
Nor were local American officials often 
tactful in their dealings with the “natives” 
or their government. And the native 
Panamanians discovered that most of the 
profits of dealing with the trade opportunities 
offered by the building of the canal went 
not to themselves (they were highly uncom- 
mercial in habit) but to Americans, Greeks, 
Italians, Jews from all parts of the world. 
And the “‘commissaries”? run in the Canal 
Zone by the American government undercut 
the merchants of Panama and led to a 
flourishing black market recalling the effect 
of American “Post Exchanges” in the Ger- 
many of 1945-8. So even the inhabitants of 


Building Gatun Lock, the first of three between Colon and Panama. United States army engineers 
finally completed the construction of the Panama Canal in seven years at a cost of $400,000,000 
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$400,000,000—far more than de _ Lesseps 
could have raised. It was the greatest 
2eerins work in the world. 
history of the canal before it was 
one story; the history of the rela- 
een Panama and the United States 
at date is another—and not quite 
success story as the first. The canal 
ned just in time to be of great impor- 
World War I when anything that 
ipping-time was precious. After 
the war the growth of Pacific trade enabled 
the Panama Canal to rival Suez and to alter 
ing patterns of the world. There 
. De Lesseps’ dream of a lockless 
ot wholly died; the locks, though 
i improv ed in mechanical 
finally incapable of taking 
aac warships, carriers, 
lides occasionally blocked the 
was, especially after Pearl 
ought to be excessively vulner- 
able to air steed and sabotage. In World 
War II its sank to the United States 
was overwhelms. Its vulnerability was 
also alarming and a more popular form of 
reinsurance was the proposal to build a 
suppl lementary canal in Nicaragua. But 
with the coming of the H-bomb all canals 


é Gaillard = which cleaves the continental divide at tts low- 
miles traverses Gatun Lake, formed by damming the Chagres 


are too vulnerable to be relied on 
and the Nicaragua project is in 
cold storage for the time being 
and priority has been given to 
improving the present canal. 

The political situation has also 
become more complicated. The 
United States for long enough 
treated its protégé very rough. 
The military authorities of the 
United States formed the habit of 
deciding that bits of Panama terri- 
tory were needed for bases. Some- 
times there was negotiation ; some- 
times the land was taken, the 
Republic being merely informed, 
more or less politely. The boun- 
daries of the Republic were un- 
settled in other ways. Until 
Colombia was reconciled to the 
existence of Panama they were un- 
settled on the south; and the more 
advanced, progressive and aggres- 
sive Republic of Costa Rica on the 
north made claims that finally 
resulted in a very little war—and 
in support by the United States 
for Costa Rica! Attempts to rec- 
tify the more manifest inequities 
in the 1903 settlement broke down 
in 1926. Panama could not accept 
the meagre concessions that Wash- 
ington was willing to make. The 
coming of the New Deal aggra- 
vated the situation, made bad by 
the impact of the depression, for 
when the United States went off 
gold in 1933 it refused to compen- 
sate Panama which continued to 
receive its annual rent of $250,000 
in depreciated currency. But the 
“good neighbour” policy _ tri- 
umphed. Between 1936 and 1939, Secre- 
tary Hull and Under-Secretary Welles worked 
out a series of agreements that recognized 
more fully the ‘independence’ of Panama 
and dealt with many of the grievances of the 
employees of the canal and of the citizens of 
the Republic. In World War II Panama 
was a faithful ally, but the dangers to the 
Zone that Pearl Harbour produced, com- 
bined with the increased importance of air 
power, made the territorial demands of the 
United States irritating to a nascent national- 
ism. After the war the United States with- 
drew, more or less graciously, from the new 
air- and observation-bases scattered over 
Panamanian territory and the Republic was 
integrated in the total pan-American, and 
especially the Central American, policy of 
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By courtesy of the U.S.I.S 
The 45,000-ton U.S.S. Wisconsin taking the short cut. 
Despite its vulnerability to modern air attack, the Panama 
Canal remains a vital link between Atlantic and Pacific 


the United States. That made the security 
of the canal more than a mere matter of 
control of Panama, as the pressure used to 
get rid of a “Communizing” government in 
Guatemala showed. The United States now 
hagegles less over money; its manners are 
much better; only the most foolish Panama- 
nians doubt that the canal, irritating enclave 
as it is, is an asset to the Republic. But in 
these days of uncritical nationalism it is not 
impossible that demagogues in Panama will 
try to turn some rash American statements 
against the United States. It would be 
ironical—and alarming—f the state of which 
Theodore Roosevelt was the man-midwife, if 
not the actual father, began to take its 
sovereign status so seriously as to embarrass 
the United States! 
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Revolution in Senegal 


by MICHAEL CROWDER 

From onze ond of Africa io ihe other am ecomomic amd cultural revolution 1s taking place In no 
West Sfricam counsry is it proceeding more rapidly tham im Senegal, where French influence has been 
exeried far 300 years. Next montk we shall publish am article by the author's travel-compamon, 
Mr Teazuz, om wighbourimg Portuguese Guinea, a which the quality of life is still Arcadian 
Tze bus, known to its owmers 2s Nowe Dame years ago. This dramatic transformation 
was ¥ the work of Governor-General 
suffered from “‘maladic dz pierre”. No doubt m 
future years he will be revered as the founder 
of modern Dakar. 

That night, when we entered a bar called 
appropriately Café de Paris, I was unable to 
believe that we were still in Africa. It had all 
fies. The bos had 2 drowsy lethargic aimos- the accoutrements of a Montmartre bistro to- _ 
phere im which ome could neither slecp nor gether with a large painting of the Sacre 

As we pesed 2 small fishine-villace there by a tall barmaid with long flaxen haw, and 
was 2 sudden sti at the front of the bus. A make-up applicd so that she looked like a 
woe cried: “Deter, xi Deter.” 1 looked large German doll The next morning I re- 


had beem suistioted for Arabs And the Of in this Dakar is excep- 
modem residential was barely distim- tional for West Africa. It is the only city with 
guashable from the new areas of the Seazieme a larse population of Coloms. Over 25,000 
Arrondzscment beyond the Trocadéro. Trees live there. They come from every 
med every strect and the architecture of both walk of life and have more affinity to the 
houses and offecs was admirably suited to its  Colons of Algeria than one can cite 


West Africa Of course xt has enormous ad- = you _~will find m Pars. These Colons have — 
wanteses: it is the federal capital of French recteated Paris in Africa. Most of them have 
West Aftica: the port for the South American never ventured out of the city, and if they 
and South Afican rums; am i i air had to go mto the ‘bush’ they would probably 
terminal for fourteen airlines: and the trading prepare for 1 as though they were Mungo 
centre for 2 small bat prosperous i Park setting out to discover the Niger- 
desoted to the cultivation of Against this background the African ap- 
Most of the buildimes soaring high above peared at first to be an intruder. i 

the original skyime of the cty were com seemed more i than a vast belle of 
structed im the past sx so that is the. tribe dressed in her traditional robes 


Above) At first sight Dakar seems 
0 be a modern European city with 
ore affinity to South America than 
he West Coast of Africa. Its sleek 
partment houses and luxury hotels, 
right) the superb beaches and above 
ul the historic island of Gorée, 
een across the Bay, make a striking 
ontrast with the Medina or African 
juarter and the small fishing-vil- 
ages that lie beyond it. Dakar, as 
n example of an African city, is 
nique not only in Senegal but in 
Vest Africa as a whole, both for its 
rchitecture and for the way of life 
reated there by French and Africans 


Michael Crowder 
If anything can be said to give unity to West Africa it is the striking influence that Islam exerts. 
Evidence of this in Senegal, which is almost completely Mohammedan, is seen in the superb Mosque 


(above) at Diourbel and (below) in the numbers of the faithful attending Friday prayers in Dakar 


El-Hadji Ibrahima Diop, the much-decorated leader of the Tidjanou Mohammedan sect and chief of the 


Lebous, the indigenous tribe of Dakar, is here seen on the steps of his house in the Medina, Dakar 


The African market stands in the centre of Dakar. Though it may be less convenient to shop there 
than it is in the European quarter, for the discriminating housewife the food is good and is cheaper 
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Dakar has been described as the Paris of Africa and the local European population has done its best 
to foster the impression. (Above) In the Café de Paris with its Montmartre decorations the barmaid, 
surprisingly, 1s white. A greater surprise (below) is to see a white woman serving at a street-stall 


(Left) The Faidherbe dd. 
connects the island of St Louis to the 
mainland. It is amaz 

vincingly the Seneg 
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Two scenes of Senegal that memory most vividly recalls are the beautiful White Mosque at St Louis, 
(above) reflected in the waters of the Senegal, and (below) the slender fishing-boats fighting their 
way out to sea against the breakers of the Atlantic. The design of the boats is Portuguese in origin 


outrageous examples of Cinema Moderna 
architecture, or standing pensively beneath 
a marble plaque depicting a naked African 
surrounded by the fruits of progress. Only 
more incongruous was the sight of them being 
spooned in and out of fast American cars or 
staring into patisserie windows—just imagine 
one of those muslin cocoons tackling a 
chocolate éclair! Yet Africans have accepted 
their surroundings with such aplomb that 
very soon it was the Europeans who appeared 
out of place. 

In the city relations between black and 
white are extremely cordial; France is still 
aware of the debt she owes the Senegalese 
troops. Yet despite this cordiality there are 
elements of the North African situation. 
Mishandled Algeria might be the blue-print 
for Dakar. The main source of friction is the 
lack of governmental posts offered to the 
African. True, the City Council is pre- 
dominantly African, with a black mayor. But 
the administration is monopolized by Euro- 
peans, despite the fact that there are probably 
more Senegalese Africans fitted to take senior 
posts than in the highly Africanized British 
territories. The French give excellent educa- 
tion to many Senegalese students. But when 
they have finished they can rarely find suit- 
able work. Consequently they 
become as embittered against 
the administration as the young 
Communist I met in Kaolack. 


He was a handsome youth of in Railways. 


nineteen with an intense, some- 
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have been to Paris where Communism is 
respectable, form the basis of a potentially 
dangerous political clique. It is significant 
that only recently Prime Minister Nkrumah 
of the Gold Coast has had to urge educated 
Africans to take on manual work. 

The Africans I met in Dakar were French- 
men with black skins. They spoke French 
perfectly; their minds worked with the same 
logic; and they wrote the language with the 
same economy of style. Here, in their writ- 
ing, was their greatest difference from British 
West Africans, whose language is far more 
typical of their background: rhetorical, florid 
and exaggerated. French African intellec- 
tuals, like Senghor, poet and former Cabinet 
Minister, can hold their own with the finest 
minds in France today. But just as racial dis- 
crimination is the whipping-boy of British 
colonization, so the French civilizing mission, 
or the old formula, ‘‘La France entend conduire 
les peuples dont elle a la charge,’ is the subject 
of continual attack by these intellectuals. The 
recent congress of Negro writers and artists in 
Paris, held under the auspices of the African- 
edited Présence Africaine, declared itself against 
the assimilationist policy of French Colonial 
territories. ‘““Today’’, in the words of M. 
Alioun Diop, the Editor of Présence Africaine, 
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pipe trousers and a nylon shirt. 


He told me that he was return- 


Miles 


ing to the Casamance from 


Warsaw where he had _ just 
attended an International 
Youth Conference. I do not 
know whether he had his Party 
ticket: probably not, for many 
of the young men in the towns 
are attracted by the Communist 
philosophy. Most of his views 
were Marxist in origin and he 
had a very Dickensian picture 
of Britain. Basically his Com- 
munist sympathies seemed to be 
derived from the fact that he 
was unemployed. He had been 
well educated at government 
expense but he had been unable 
to find employment suitable to 
his education. Young men 
such as he, especially those who 
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“it is necessary that we black men affirm that 
we alone can interpret our culture.” 

Such men as Diop are certainly not oblivi- 
ous to the debt they owe French culture. And 
even in their attempt to seek out a Negro cul- 
ture the influence of France cannot be missed. 
The famous “‘Ballets Africains” is evidence 
enough of this. 

One afternoon I went down to the Théatre 
du Palais in the centre of Dakar, where some 
young African students were staging a play 
written by one of their group. It was highly 
symbolic: a rather uneasy compromise be- 
tween tribal folklore and classical. French 
theatre. They were rehearsing a scene in 
which the Morning Star and the Huntsman 
had a violent quarrel as to whether the former 
was old enough to be married. 

““How old is the Morning Star?” 

“She is fifteen.” 

Oblique references to most of the signs of 
the zodiac punctuated the action, and made 
it all the more difficult for me to follow. 
Every so often one of the Africans would ex- 
plain the action to me, but just as I was caught 
up in some dramatic exchange between the 
Huntsman and the Morning Star, who was 
played by a young Negress with a deep re- 
sonant voice of strange beauty, the producer 
would let forth a torrent of ear-shattering 
abuse, usually directed at the unfortunate 
Morning Star: “Pas de Fred Astaire. Ce nest 
pas le Music Hall.” 

“Fils de Dieu’’, as the play was called, 
may have had its humorous side. But here in 
embryo was what West Africa so desperately 
lacks—a culture compatible with her econo- 
mic and political progress. 

Nowhere is the industrial revolution in 
Africa more evident than in Dakar and its 
neighbouring town of Rufisque. In most 
West African countries only the first rumb- 
lings of a revolution that will change the old 
Africa more effectively than any politician 
are to be heard. But in Dakar, with its host 
of primary and secondary industries, and in 
the neighbouring town of Rufisque one can 
see quite clearly the Industrial Africa of the 
future taking shape. 

Mr Pearson, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul at Dakar, drove us down to the 
large Bata shoe factory in Rufisque. The fac- 
tory was sited on the outskirts of Rufisque, 
opposite a huge cement works which belched 
pastel smoke at an angry sky. We entered a 
courtyard where hides of every colour were 
lying in the sun to dry. A Czech employee of 
the firm, which has its origins in Czechoslo- 
vakia, met us and led us into a gloomy shed 
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where flabby hides, a hideous grey-green in 
colour, flopped on the floor like lumps of 
spittle. Others, like them, were being cured 
in evil vats or stripped in heavy mangles. I 
examined one of the skins stretched out on 
the floor. The Czech pointed to three holes 
and a large scar in its surface. 

“They are not good, these skins. Very stiff. 
They come from the North Senegal and the 
Fula herdsman will not learn that the cow 
must be looked after if you want to make good 
shoes from it. Always these cows are walking, 
walking. They are only good for cheap shoes. 
We have to get the better models from our 
European factories.” 

We emerged from the fetid gloom of the 
curing section into the dyeing room, full of 
sheets of leather which an African was busy 
spraying scarlet, grey, yellow or blue. An- 
other was trimming the coloured hides before 
they were sent to dry. 

We followed our guide into a long hall 
which reverberated with the ratititat of a 
hundred sewing-machines, manned exclu- 
sively by Africans. 

“Are most of your employees Africans?” 
I asked. 

“On this work, yes. But not in the execu- 
tive. And on some of the more skilled jobs we 
have to have Europeans.” 

“Are they good workers?” 

“Very good, though they cannot tackle the 
more difficult jobs. I believe they are better 
farther down the Coast. But we have nothing 
to complain about.” 

And, from the rate those shoes were coming 
off the production line, I was sure they 
hadn’t. 

*“How many shoes do you produce a year?” 

“About 1,300,000. Most of them are 
sandals,” he said, pointing to some scarlet 
slippers which an African was packing into 
boxes. 

“These also we produce in great quanti- 
ties”: he showed me a pink, green and sky- 
blue slipper with a large plastic pompon 
where the big toe would be. These were 
wildly popular with the fashion-mad Jollofs 
at the time. Bata’s are very much at their 
mercy, though they have the consolation that 
supply can rarely exceed demand. 

As I watched one African youth deftly 
turning a leather sandal on a stitching- 
machine I could not help thinking of the old 
Mandinka leather-worker in Dakar’s market, 
laboriously sewing tough slippers as his father 
had done before him and as he was bound 
to do by virtue of his caste. Once he exercised 
a monopoly, for no-one would undertake this 
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work unless he belonged to that 
caste. But the laws of supply and 
demand do not respect hereditary 
caste-rights. Mass-production and 
cheaper shoes dictate the old 
leather-worker’s redundance. 
Soon he will fade into the ob- 
security of a rural industry, a 
supplier of goods for the local art- 
and-craft store. But when he 
passes, and when all that he stands 
for has been swept away, when 
tribal laws and customs are for- 
gotten, will the new Africa be a 
better place to live in? One can 
hardly, in the light of our own 
experience, be blamed for having 
doubts. 

In the last six years, largely as a 
result of the rapid post-war indus- 
trialization of Dakar, the city’s 
population has increased from 
140,000 to well over 300,000. Des- 
pite government orders to the con- 
trary, Africans have flooded into 
the city seeking work, attracted by 
tales of its gay life, or lured by its 
glamour or the prospect of easy 
money. Many of them do not find 
work. Yet this welter of tribes and 
races and languages, more diverse 
than those of the Tower of Babel, 
did not strike me as a society in 
the throes of violent social, poli- 
tical and economic upheaval. I 
spoke to a French police officer 
about it, and he assured me that 
Dakar was a well-behaved city. 
Crimes of violence were rare. The 
only bad effects seemed to be in 
the private morals of the Africans. 

The Muslim tradition is one of 
the main reasons why Senegal has 
been able to weather this revolu- 
tion so successfully. In Nigeria it 
is noticeable that the Muslim 
North, though the most backward of the three 
Regions, is by far the most stable; and it is 
more than probable that its progress, like that 
of the tortoise, will be the surer in the long 
run. Mohammedanism may be conservative, 
but it seems to give its devotees something to 
cling to whilst their country advances several 
centuries almost overnight. 

On our first Friday in Dakar we went to 
the Grande Mosquée to attend the public 
prayers. The many roads converging on the 
muddy square in front of it, known grandly 
as the Place de la Grande Mosquée, seethed 


Their dress, carriage and exquisite 


with jostling humanity and the air reeked of 
cheap scent. The mosque itself is a ram- 
shackle affair with no architectural distinc- 
tion. It does not compare with the beautiful 
mosque at Diourbel or the white mosque at 
St Louis, reflecting its white walls in the 
muddy depths of the river. 

By twelve the square was packed with row 
after row of the faithful, prayer-mats before 
them and slippers placed neatly at their side. 
The mullah’s voice intoned through numer- 
ous microphones placed strategically around 
the square. There was a sigh of starched 
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cotton as all knelt to pray, heads touching the 
ground in unison and the humps of bent 
backs looking like so many bundles of laundry. 

In Dakar the dignity of the Muslim religion 
is represented by El Hadji Ibrahima Diop, 
whose visiting card describes him as ‘‘Grande 
Serigne de Dakar. Chef Religieux Moukhadem de 
la Secte-Tidjanou.” His house is almost an 
advertisement of the stability and conservat- 
ism of the Mohammedan faith. Its rooms are 
furnished in the most opulent Levantine Vic- 
torian style: red plush sofas, fretwork console 
tables inlaid with mother-of-pearl, heavy gilt 
picture-frames and vivid silk tapestries. One 
wall was completely covered with photo- 
graphs: El Hadji en route for Mecca; at the 
Mosque of Omar in Jerusalem; in Marrakesh ; 
at a reception in Paris or a soirée at the 
Governor-General’s palace in Dakar. In all 
of them he was always magnificently robed 
like some black Louis XIV posed for the 
artist’s brush—the very quintessence of dig- 
nity. It is products of the Moslem religion 
like El Hadji Ibrahima who provide the 
brakes for the revolution. 

Senegal enjoys one great advantage over 
most other African territories. Its historical 
connections are deep; and not peripheral as 
they are on many parts of the Coast. The 
first effective occupation of Senegal was by 
Richelieu’s Compagnie Normande et de 
Rouen in 1642. But it was not until after the 
Treaty of Versailles in 1814 that France was 
finally confirmed in her possession. Within 
forty years the great General Faidherbe had 
pacified the interior so that by 1891 the whole 
territory was under complete administrative 
control. 

On Gorée the history of Senegal is carefully 
preserved by the Institut Francais d’Afrique 
Noire under the direction of Professor 
Théodore Monod, of bathyscope fame. 
Gorée itself is packed with history. One can 
wander down Camel Street and pass the old- 
est mosque in Senegal; down Dungeon Street 
or the Street of the Black Christians to the 
ancient Orphanage of “les Soeurs de St 
Joseph de Cluny”; or climb the Fontaine- 
bleau steps of the notorious Maison des 
Esclaves, where Negroes from the interior 
awaited transportation to the New World; or 
at the far end of the island see the old Fort 
D’Estrées whose foundations the Dutch laid. 

But Gorée differs from St Louis, the other 
old settlement of Senegal. Gorée is a dead 
town, a historic relic. St Louis lives. I found 
this nowhere more apparent than in the dress 
of the Jollof women. These proud women, 
who swept down the old streets of St Louis, 
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wore dresses directly derived from those worn 
by the wives of the officials who occupied the 
city in 1815. They still wore the same high 
waist of the Empire line, though they had 
enlarged the neck-lines to show off their 
magnificent shoulders. Over their dress they 
flung an enormous cloak of organdie, muslin 
or tulle; and over their large wigs of black 
sisal and velvet, hung with the most beautiful 
gold filigree, they wore a giant turban, such 
as you can see in any fashionable print of the 
1800s. If anything they have improved on 
the Empire style. For them European ideas 
and customs are no novelty. 

On the banks of the Senegal, in the middle 
of the waste land that lies beyond St Louis, 
stands one of the oldest towns of the territory. 
When I visited it, there was little to see of the 
town beyond a collection of depressed shacks 
and a number of smart European bungalows. 
Yet here, in the scrub-desert on the borders 
of Mauretania, the past and future of Senegal 
combine. 

The town of Richard-Toll, which in Jollof 
means Richard’s Garden, was founded as a 
farm by Louis XVIII’s gardener, Richard. 
The project failed, as did all the others that 
followed it there. But after World War II the 
French Government decided that Senegal’s 
annual import of 60,000 tons of rice was an 
excessive burden on the territory’s economy. 
Despite the previous record of Richard-Toll 
they selected it as the centre of a vast scheme 
to put 25,000 hectares of land under paddy 
to produce the requisite tonnage of rice. 

When I visited Richard-Toll, 1500 hectares 
were already under cultivation and many 
more were prepared; a great pump-house fed 
the intricate irrigation system with fresh water 
dammed from the Senegal; and a huge mill 
was already husking rice at the rate of five 
tons a day. 

That same afternoon, in the blinding, 
stupefying heat of the desert, I visited General 
Faidherbe’s colonial-style mansion which 
stands just outside the town. Here it was that 
he prepared for his pacification of Senegal. 
And, as I sat in the shade of the large Second- 
Empire gates that guard its entrance, I re- 
membered the Africans I had seen controlling 
the great machines of the rice-mill. Only 
then did I realize quite how remarkable the 
revolution in West Africa is; and how remark- 
able it is that these Africans have taken it all 
so calmly. Today is no time for regrets for 
the Noble Savage. West Africa has changed 
radically: the old tribal life is passing away. 
In Senegal the revolution has almost accom- 
plished its task. 
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Robert Flaherty, 


Geographer 


by ROGER MANVELL 


Dr Manvell, Director of the British Film Acad- 
emy, has described film-making in its documentary 
aspect as an art “in which the artist, penetrating 
beneath the surface of life in his own or another 
country, uses the technique to throw fresh light 
on the essentials of that life as affected by 
geographical influences’. With his collabora- 
tion we are publishing a series of articles 
surveying the growth and present status of 
documentary films in the British Commonwealth 
and the United States. We begin with Robert 
Flaherty (1884-1951) : “‘the first man to put the 
film to the service of geography in its fullest sense” 


Tue great film-maker, like any other artist, 
must bring to the subject of his choice an in- 
tuitive, personal understanding. Of no-one 
in the history of the cinema is this more true 
than of Robert Flaherty. He was the first 
man to put the film to the service of geography 
in its fullest sense. Other men before him 
turned the camera on the world’s scenery and 
inhabitants, and recorded them. Flaherty 
used his camera to help himself and others to 
understand man and his intimate relationship 
with environment. His work is the proof of 
what I claimed in the introductory article 
I wrote for an earlier series on the geography 
of film-making, namely that, first and fore- 
most, the geographical value of a film depends 
largely on its artistic qualities. Flaherty was 
an artist first, an explorer and geographer 
second, and his great achievement as a film- 
maker who was also a student of mankind is 
not yet, I believe, fully appreciated or under- 
stood. 

Flaherty’s quality as an artist is to be seen 
first in Nanook of the North, which he made in 
1920-21, portraying an Eskimo family hefound 
at Port Harrison on the north-east coast of 
Hudson Bay. The film was first shown in 
1922. Very few films made as early as this 
can be put before the general public today, 
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yet the visual and artistic merits of Nanook of 
the North, reissued (with a sound track) in 
1947, made it commercially successful. 
Already in this first film, made when other 
branches of the cinema were, like document- 
ary, standing on the threshold of artistic 
maturity, Flaherty revealed his quality, both 
as artist and as philosopher. As an artist his 
great gift to motion pictures—a gift both to 
the art of the film and to the large public who 
love the cinema—was his revelation of human 
nature through his unique observation of 
people as he recorded them with the camera. 
These words put the matter much too simply, 
but they describe the roots from which the 
flower of his art grew. As a philosopher he 
saw and taught one of the profound truths of 
geography: that man must live in harmony 
with Nature; what he calls his “‘way of life’’ 
is a perpetual self-adaptation to the needs of 
keeping alive in an inherited or a chosen en- 
vironment (even though he is seldom con- 
tent merely to adjust himself to his natural 
environment but is constantly trying to trans- 
form it). The Eskimo is a dramatic ex- 
ample of this. He pits his human skill 
against the conditions created by one of 
the harshest environments in the world with 
sufficient measure of success to survive, and 
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All remaining photographs, except two, from National Film Archives 
(Above and opposite) Nanook of the North was Flaherty’s first film, which he remade (after 
accidentally burning his trial film) during the years 1920-21. It was shot in one of the worst 
climates of the world, yet it revealed the deep affection that he had developed for the Eskimos 


he survives only because his skills are success- 
fully adapted to living in those conditions. 
Such simple fulfilment of a human way of 
life inspired Flaherty, who spent the first 
years of his youthful career as an explorer 
with the Eskimos. He was born in 1884 in the 
State of Michigan; and as a boy he had the 
good fortune to be taken by his father to live 
for a while among the miners and prospectors 
in remote Canadian territory. Back at college 
he had stories to tell which enthralled the 
other boys, and all the rest of his life he 
loved telling stories just as much as his friends 
loved listening to them. (The spirit and 
quality of Flaherty as a story-teller is alive in 
two extensive pieces published in an annual 
volume called The Cinema, which I edited in 
the Pelican series 1950-52.) He had the con- 
stant sympathy and assistance of his wife, 
Frances Hubbard, whom he married in 1914. 
She understood his desire to live and work in 
many very different parts of the world, and 
was more than willing to share the greater 
part of his wanderings, nurturing him as man, 
explorer and artist, and giving him her help 
both as writer and as associate film-maker. 
When Flaherty began his work as a young 
man, nothing had been produced for the 
screen of real value in the way of geographical 
or travel films. During the period when 


Herbert Ponting was making the first memor- 
able film of exploration as a member of 
Scott’s great expedition to the Antarctic, 
Flaherty set out on his first expedition into the 
Eskimo territory of Hudson Bay. His journey 
was sponsored by Sir William Mackenzie in 
the hope that iron and copper ore awaited dis- 
covery in these northern wastes. This was in 
1910, and Flaherty was to spend the next six 
years of his life on five separate expeditions 
in the North, working in the territories of the 
Ungava peninsula, in Baffin Land and on the 
Belcher Islands off the east coast of Hudson 
Bay, where the name of Flaherty Island 
records his activity as an explorer. He 
did not find the iron ore in quantities 
sufficient to warrant commercial exploitation, 
but he did find the Eskimo people, and they 
inspired his first creative attempts as a writer. 
Mackenzie was a perceptive man and he 
encouraged Flaherty to take a film camera 
with him in 1913 to record the life of these 
people who excited him so much. The result 
was a prelude to one of the most famous films 
in the history of the cinema, Nanook of the 
North. It was a prelude because the negative 
was destroyed when Flaherty accidentally 
set it alight with a cigarette and subsequently 
lost the only positive print in existence after 
exhibiting it on a number of occasions to 


audiences such as the American Geographical 
Society and the Explorers’ Club in New York. 
This first film, he realized, was very un- 
satisfactory. It revealed nothing of Eskimo 
life; it was a series of superficial snapshots, 
like the standard travelogues of the previous 
ten years. As Flaherty himself put it in a re- 
corded conversation with me in 1950: 


My wife and I thought it over for a long time. 
At last we realized why the film was bad, and 
we began to get a glimmer that perhaps if I 
went back to the North, where I had lived for 
ten years and knew the people intimately, I 
could make a film that this time would go. Why 
not take, we said to each other, a typical Eskimo 


and his family and make a biography of their - 


lives through a year. What biography of any 
man could be more interesting? Here is a man 
who has less resources than any other man in 
the world. He lives in a desolation that no other 
race could possibly survive. His life is a constant 
fight against starvation. Nothing grows; he 
must depend utterly on what he can kill; and 
all this against the most terrifying of tyrants— 
the bitter climate of the North, the bitterest 
climate in the world. Surely this story could be 
interesting. (The Cinema 1950, Pelican Books, 
p- 12.) 


He had to wait until 1919 before he found 
a sponsor to back this film project, the fur- 
trading company of Revillon Fréres. The loss 
of the original film, which he had made in 
Baffin Land, may have seemed hard at the 
time, but through making a bad film he 
learned what was necessary in order to make 
a good one. Few film-makers have the luck 
to be given a second chance of this kind with 
an identical subject. 

Flaherty wrote himself about the reason he 
made .Nanook of the North in these terms: 


The urge that I had-to make Nanook came 
from the way I felt about these people, my ad- 
miration for them; I wanted to tell others about 
them. This was my whole reason for making the 
film. In so many travelogues you see, the film- 
maker looks down on and never up to his sub- 
ject. He is always the big man from New York 
or from London. But I had been dependent on 
these people, alone with them for months at a 
time, travelling with them and living with them. 
They had warmed my feet when they were cold, 
lit my cigarette when my hands were too numb 
to do it myself; they had taken care of me on 
three or four different expeditions over a period 
of ten years. My work had been built up along 
with them; I couldn’t have done anything with- 
out them. In the end it is all a question of 
human relationships. (The Cinema 1950, p. 18.) 


For Flaherty, man by his nature possesses 
nobility of soul, and reveals this best when his 
way of life is in harmony with his environ- 
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ment. Many critics, including some of the 
British documentary film-makers, have at- 
tacked Flaherty for what they call his roman- 
ticism, and even suggested he was an escapist 
because he turned for almost all his subjects 
to peoples living in remote places. While 
British documentary wrestled with the in- 
evitable human problems of an industrial 
civilization and studied the unsettled ways of 
men living at odds with a machine-made en- 
vironment, Flaherty instinctively sought out 
subjects which revealed the importance of 
man coming to full and proper terms of 
living with the regions of the world where he 
is born. 

Flaherty was not the enemy of 2oth-century 
industrialism; he only hated those forms of it 
which batten on the exploitation of the good 
earth and bring about the material and 
spiritual impoverishment of mankind, just as 
he felt a deep affection for ways of life in 
which a natural harmony can be found and an 
equally deep desire to communicate his 
affection to others. Twice he was persuaded 
to turn his attention nearer home—first by 
John Grierson for the film Industrial Britain; 
and secondly, when in 1939 he was invited by 
Pare Lorentz to make a film for Henry Wal- 
lace’s Department of Agriculture, which he 
called The Land. Otherwise his chief subjects 
were the Eskimos in Nanook of the North, the 
Polynesian people in Moana (1923-24), the 
Aran islanders in Man of Aran (1932-33) and 
the Cajuns of Louisiana Story (1946-48). 
(Elephant Boy (1935-37) can only be regarded 
as in part the true work of Flaherty.) In 1951 
he died. 

From his first film to his last, Flaherty 
maintained a consistent vision of the geo- 
graphic truth as he understood it. He was 
fortunate that his industrial sponsors (Re- 
villon Fréres for anook of the North and the 
Standard Oil Company for Louisiana Story) 
left him free to pursue his own philosophy 
without special directives that he must ‘pro- 
mote’ the fur and oil industries in the course 
of the films that he made at their expense. 
Such sponsorship of a great artist is as rare as 
it is commendable, and, apart from Man of 
Aran, he did not receive the same freedom in 
his dealings with the film industry. 

There was, however, a development in his 
vision. When he went to make a film on 
Savaii, the westernmost island of the British 
Samoan group, he tried to express to the 
Samoans the feelings he had had for the 
Eskimos, and how he wished to get to know 
his new neighbours in precisely the same way. 
Frances Flaherty wrote: 
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After working for many years in the Hudson Bay region, Flaherty made his next j 
24) whilst living among the Polynesians. With it his stature as an artist,  satie ul) 
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through the camera his “sympathy and understanding of simple people, was umiwersally recognized 


Our big idea, of course, was that we should 
make a film after the pattern of Nanook of the 
North. We should find a man like Nanook, 
the Eskimo, a sturdy, dignified chief and head 
of a family, and then build our picture around 
him, substituting the dangers of the sea, here in 
the South Pacific, for those of snow and ice im 
the North. 

The Samoans eventually understood that the 
Flahertys had come in order, as they put it 
themselves, “to find the genuine descendants 
of the pure Polynesian race of ancient times, 
and also their good customs”. Frances 
Flaherty continued: 

With such understandings established, we 
were ready to start work. As we always did 
afterward, we began by trying to explore the 
life of the people, to penetrate to the things that 
gave life meaning for them. The best way to do 
this is to start with very simple, everyday things 
and let them lead you toward the feelings and 
beliefs which lie at the core of every people’s 


life. We learned later that this is an ly 
necessary part of the process of getting close tc 
our subject, but in this first joimt at 
were shaken by doubts. Enchanted tho 
were by everything we were seeing 
much of it seemed to us trivial, u 
ing pattern. (Quoted in The 
Flaherty, by Richard Griffith, p. 


Life in Savaii, as Frances Flaherty put it, 
seemed like “a game, a dance, a frieze on a 
Grecian urn”. This was difficult because, as 
Flaherty himself said later, 
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We had certain preconceived ideas about 
what makes a film—the struggle f 
against weather, storms and eleme 
struggle didn’t exist in the South 
a different scene; everything was peaceful, too 
easy; there was no drama, apparently. (The 
Cinema 1950, p. 19. 


It did not take the Flahertys long to dis- 
cover the futility of trying to mould Polynesian 
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Man of Aran (1932-22) was made as a commercial film for a British company on the Irish island o 
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Flaherty looked back to the time when the islanders had to fight with courage and determina- 


Aran. 
ing from the difficult environment of a rocky land and a dangerous sea 


tion to win a precarious li 


life ‘‘into a dramatic form, a form of struggle 
and danger, into which it fitted not at all’. 
In the end they accepted the compulsion of 
artistic truth; they sought their ‘story’ in the 
life that the Samoans had built out of their 
own environment. Referring to the siva 
dance, Mrs Flaherty observed: 


We had come to know the siva as the people 
themselves felt about it, and it was this, and not 
merely its outward form, that we wanted to 
portray. .. . We knew these people now; we had 
drunk deep of their life. We had become one 
with them. The siva was as thrilling to us as if 
we had been native born. 


To their portrayal of Samoa’s idyllic life 
based on tradition the Flahertys added a 
sequence showing its characteristic expression 
of ‘“‘a common human need . . . for some test 
of endurance”’: tattooing, which “stands for 
valour and courage and all those qualities in 
which a man takes pride”. The climax of this 
film Moana is the ritual in which the hero, 
watched over by his friends, endures the long, 
slow torture of ornamentation. 


When, a little later, Flaherty’s attempted 
collaboration with F. W. Murnau _ broke 
down, it was because the film in which they 
had collaborated in Tahiti did not tell a story 
that emerged from Tahiti itself. As Richard 
Griffith says: ““To Flaherty the motivation as 
well as the plot that Murnau wanted seemed 
imposed on the people from without.” 
Flaherty sold his interest in the film Tabu to 
Murnau, and relinquished all control over its 
content. : 


Both Nanook of the North and Moana, there- 
fore, were portraits finely observed of a race 
and its way of life as exemplified by carefully 
chosen individuals. The Flahertys always 
took endless pains to select the chief charac- 
ters for their films—the final selection was the 
result of innumerable camera-tests. Flaherty 
loved to observe the beauty of faces engraved 
by contest with the elements and wise with 
the constant observation of the seasons; he 
loved to film the hand experienced in follow- 
ing traditional crafts and activities. His por- 
traiture was the first of its kind in film-making, 
and has not yet been surpassed. He and his 
wife took an equal time to evolve the story- 
line of their films, gradually gathering in 
those elements in their surroundings which 
appealed to their eye and developing scenes 
and sequences out of those daily or seasonal 
activities of the people which revealed best 
the grace of an ancient way of life—an action 
(like the casting of a net, for example) which 
long practice had made perfect and beautiful. 


This is also seen in the wonderfully observed 
sequence of the potter at work which Flaherty 
shot for Industrial Britain. 

The dramatic quality in Flaherty’s earlier 
films was derived from those elements in a 
people’s life which tested their strength, 
pertinacity and courage. In Nanook of the 
North we see the struggle to get food in the 
most appalling conditions of climate, the 
hunting for fish, seals and the dangerous 
walrus. Nanook, in fact, starved to death 
two years after the film was completed. In 
Moana the story is different, for Nature is 
abundant. It is the tattooing which is painful, 
and this, as I have said, forms the climax of the 
film. In Man of Aran we see the gathering of 
the precious scraps of soil and the damp sea- 
weed, and the ever-famous sequence of the 
curragh returning home in the great storm, 
rolling in and out of sight among the titanic 
waves. The difficulties attached to the making 
of this film are told by Pat Mullen in his book 
Man of Aran. 

Flaherty’s attention was first attracted to 
the subject of the people of Aran by a con- 
versation he had on the ship which brought 
him to Europe in 1931. A young Irishman 
from Cork told him of the struggles of the 
islanders who had to make from seaweed the 
very soil in which they grew their potatoes, 
and who went out on dangerous seas in home- 
made boats to bring back the fish which sup- 
plied the rest of their food. Nowadays the 
struggle has largely been abandoned; the de- 
sire for modern amenities has unsettled many 
of them and driven them to the towns on the 
mainland. The film that Flaherty made looked 
back to a time when the struggle was equal, 
and the Aran islanders had established a 
balance, a harmony between themselves and 
the barren land and the wild sea around them. 

Man of Aran was undertaken for Michael 
Balcon, then producer at the Gaumont- 
British studios. Its success was such that the 
Flahertys were invited by Alexander Korda to 
make a film derived from Kipling’s Toomai 
of the Elephants; the result was Elephant Boy. 
Frances Flaherty has described the work on 
this film in the book Elephant Dance. It, too, 
was originally conceived as the story of a 
boy’s adventures in his native environment; 
but the material Flaherty brought back from 
India was supplemented by scenes shot at 
Denham Studios with white actors playing 
Indian parts. The final film cannot be re- 
garded as representative of Flaherty’s work. 

Then in 1939 came the invitation from 
Pare Lorentz, himself an important producer 
of documentaries such as The Plow that Broke 
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(Above) Flaherty briefly joined the British documentary movement when he made remarkable studies of 
craftsmen for Industrial Britain. (Below) On his return he made for the United States Government 
his important but little-known The Land (1939-42), on the evils of the urban approach to farming 
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Both photographs from the Robert Flaherty Foundation 
Louisiana Story (1946-48) was Flaherty’s last film, and one of his most personal in theme, style 
and treatment. It showed the effect on a Cajun boy living a simple and primitive life when an oil 
company sends a crew with drilling equipment to the remote territory of the Louisiana swamplands 


the Plains, to make a film for Henry Wallace’s 
Department of Agriculture. Under the New 
Deal dispensation the theme was to be 
the interrelated problems arising out of soil 
erosion, sharecropping and migratory labour. 
What emerged was a profound criticism of 
the fundamental disharmony between the 
land of America and the policy of exploita- 
tion. Flaherty was deeply troubled by the 
theme of the waste land as he and his wife 
travelled the length and breadth of the 
United States; his rich sense of humanity 
was appalled when the destitute shook their 
fists at him and his camera, as he recorded 
the tragic, angry faces on which were written 
their misery and the predicament of their 
souls. 

The Land was finished by 1942. Its mes- 
sage has still’not been understood: it is that 
farming is a ‘way of life’ and that if you apply 
urban standards and urban methods to the 
land, ‘inefficient’ exploitation will destroy the 
land and ‘efficient’ exploitation, with its in- 
exorable machines, will destroy the farmer. 
So the film is highly distasteful to agricultural 
experts concerned only with maximum pro- 
duction, and it has never been publicly 
shown. But the lesson has still to be learnt, if 
American ‘Point Four’ aid to Asian and 
African countries is to serve any useful pur- 
pose in terms of the lives of their peoples. 

After the long task of photographing and 
cutting The Land, Flaherty had to wait for some 
while before achieving an Indian summer, 
artistically speaking, when he made Louisiana 
Story. This was a most generous assignment 
by the Standard Oil Company; they financed 
the production of the film and at the same 
time the Company gave the film and its dis- 
tribution rights entirely to Flaherty person- 
ally. The result is a film of great beauty, 
magnificently edited by Helen van Dongen, 
and with an outstanding musical score by 
Virgil Thomson. The film shows how the 
arrival of a great floating oil-derrick with its 
friendly crew of engineers affects a shy Cajun 
boy living with his father and mother in an 
isolated cabin in a bayou of the Louisiana 
swamplands. Once more it was the relation- 
ship between people and land that interested 
Flaherty, who wrote of his first contact with 
the Cajun people: 


We were enchanted by the gentle, gay and 
picturesque people of French descent who in- 
habit this little-known section of the United 
States; a people who have managed to preserve 
the individual flavour of their culture. We were 
delighted with their customs, their superstitions, 
their folk-tales of werewolves and mermaids, 
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handed down from generation to generation. 


The boy in the film becomes friendly with 
the men on the derrick, shows his prowess in 
tackling and killing an alligator single- 
handed, watches the process of oil-boring 
with awe, for machines are for him a new 
form of experience; and the film ends, after 
a fantastically spectacular blow-out of gas 
and oil, with the capping of the well and the 
departure of the derrick and its crew. 

But the real story is that of a life in har- 
mony with so strange an environment: the 
arrival of the towering oil-derrick seems like 
the intrusion of some great monster sent from 
an unknown world of industry. When I saw 
the film, I described the first sequence, which 
establishes the atmosphere of the place, in 
these terms. 


The opening of the film is just photographic 
magic, with the sun glistening on a huge 
umbrella-leafed plant looking like gossamer 
floating above the rain-speckled water. An 
alligator appears. We see the boy himself, 
standing in his little boat and drifting carefully 
down the over-hung waterway with the sun 
flashing through the trailing creepers and mak- 
ing tall shafts of light in the trees. The huge 
umbrella-shaped leaves stand out of the water; 
bubbles rise up, perhaps from the green-haired 
mermaids who the boy believes live below the 
water; an eel traces its shape in liquid on the 
surface, all to the rich music of Virgil Thomson’s 
score based on American folk melodies. 


Everyone who attempts to make a docu- 
mentary film with a geographical subject 
must turn to Flaherty as the great teacher. 
Others have perhaps seen more clearly the 
necessary balance between man and his en- 
vironment in an industrialized society. But 
they also have much to learn before they can 
teach us all to see it, so that we may perceive 
in every electric light a miner at the coal- 
face and in every plate of fish-and-chips a 
trawler battling with the gales off the coast of 
Iceland. Robert Flaherty had this gift of 
vision which the 2oth century needs so badly, 
especially Western man in his dealings with 
more primitive peoples. Their ‘struggle with 
Nature’ is not something from which we have 
cleverly separated ourselves. We have only 
erected a flimsy screen between our urban 
life and the need to attain that harmony with 
our environment which is common among 
unindustrialized people and which Flaherty 
saw and depicted. Nor shall we long main- 
tain our illusion. “You may thrust out 
Nature with a pitchfork, but she will find her 
way back.” 
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Singapore 


by F. D. OMMANNEY 


The author’s twenty-eight years of scientific research have taken him to the Antarctic, Arctic and 
Indian Oceans; his latest assignment being fisheries research at Singapore, that crossroads of 
trade where large constitutional changes are expected to be made in 1957. There, as the following 
article shows, he has observed men as well as fish, recording what he sees with the same shrewd 
humour as in his non-scientific books, which include The Shoals of Capricorn and Isle of Cloves 


THE jungle never seems to be very far from 
Singapore, nor to have been quite subdued 
by the blocks of flats and offices, the miles of 
slums and the new building estates. Pockets 
of resistance remain among them which seem 
to belong to that earlier island which Stam- 
ford Raffles found when he landed nearly 
140 years ago. For instance, the commercial 
centre of the city is threaded by black, foetid 
rivers; new blocks of flats arise, harsh and 
dazzling white, in the gardens of old houses 
amid tall trees bearded with moss and ferns. 
Slums mingle with mangrove swamps and 
new bungalows troop in battalions between 
coconut-palms and mango-trees. 

It is all an unbridled kind of growth with 
a vitality like that of the jungle. The sun 
blazing down upon it in the forenoon is as 
fierce as the downpour which, from black 
skies, empties itself upon it every afternoon. 
Yet in the evening, after sunset, the clouds 
disperse and the moon and stars shine out of 
a velvet night upon the neon signs and their 
fountains of light. Then the hideousness and 
the squalor are hidden, although the strident 
voice of the city is not hushed for many hours. 

The majority of the inhabitants of this 
great junction, where men and things change 
hands, ships or planes, are immigrants, or the 
near descendants of immigrants, from China 
and, to a lesser extent, from India. They 
mostly arrived within the last hundred years 
in order to compete for its growing wealth. 
There is a now diminishing governing com- 
munity of Europeans, mainly British, under 
whose wise and tolerant rule the immigrants 
have, on the whole, flourished exceedingly, 
multiplying as they did so. And there are the 
Malays, descendants of the original inhabit- 
ants, gentle, charming and indolent, asleep 
in the parking-places at the wheels of the 
enormous cars of their immigrant masters. 

For Europeans life in Singapore is a con- 
tinual ‘“‘Hail and Farewell’. Their fellow- 
countrymen are mostly stationed in the 
island for a term of years or pass through: 
very few stay for long and even fewer live 


there. The climate is that of the cool room 
at a Turkish bath, and expands the waistline 
while shortening the temper. Many of the 
Indians, too, form a transitory population. 
They come over by the shipload from Madras 
and southern India to work as labourers for 
a few months or a year, on roads and on 
buildings, and then go back to spend the 
money they have earned. 

Those who make this jungle city their 
home lead a jungle kind of life in it, for sur- 
vival is to the fittest. Like undergrowth they 
wrest whatever sort of living they can. Many 
climb over their prostrate competitors and 
reach the daylight above. They acquire an 
immense villa made of concrete, lit by mer- 
cury lamps ablaze after dark to show how 
splendid it all is and how rich the owner. In 
case there should be any doubt his name is 
written on a sign outside the gate. The drive, 
ornamented by formal urns and concrete 
lamp-standards, leads to a garage housing one 
or more stupendous motor-cars. Yet the front 
door is protected by a heavy sliding grill and 
the windows are strongly barred. For this is 
still the jungle. 

Between these concrete palaces, and the 
Godlessness they represent, and the slums 
that house the least successful there is now 
growing up a middle stratum who live in the 
neat long rows of new bungalows, each too 
with its sliding grill, and hope for concrete 
palaces to come. 

In the slums the shop-fronts open on the 
arcaded pavement and the washing is hung 
out on poles across the street from upper win- 
dows, giving each squalid perspective a gala 
appearance. Life down here is fierce and 
feverish, an affair of gangs and secret societies 
and protection-money. In the shops the peo- 
ple work like beavers all day long and often 
into the night, while the unbreeched children 
play around the monsoon drains built to 
carry away the torrential cleansing rains. At 
night the rattle of the Mah-jongg chips goes 
on for hours until one by one the tired 
gamblers lay themselves down to sleep in 
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rows on boards. 

Before I arrived in Singapore I was told 
that I must never walk through these streets 
alone, and certainly not at night. But I did, 
and wandered sweating down miles of noisy 
alleys, all very much the same. No-one took 
the slightest notice of me. The Chinese have 
an extraordinary power of concentration, the 
result, perhaps, of the overcrowding and din 
in which they live. They never pause or 
look up from whatever they may be doing, 
or for a single moment cease their twanging 
talk as you pass by. 

These alleyways, flanked by vertical sign- 
boards in Chinese characters and roofed with 
intimate laundry, are filled with shouting, 
swarming life far into the night. Many are 
lined by food-stalls under canvas awnings, lit 
by paraffin lamps. There sit the thin Chinese, 
in striped pyjama-trousers and_ singlets, 
perched on stools like hungry emaciated 
birds, pecking at their rice-bowls as though 
their chopsticks were beaks. Then suddenly 
you find yourself in a commercial street of 
offices, dark and hushed already at nine 
o’clock. The Sikh jagas (watchmen) arestretch- 
ed on charpoys before the shuttered doors so 
that the dark arcaded pavements are like 
catacombs. You have to squeeze between the 
bearded corpses and the monsoon drain. 

I often ended these rambles at a Chinese 
open-air eating-place. One of these is the 
Chinese Market where rows of stalls under 
the glare of hurricane lamps sell almost any- 
thing ia the way of rubbish you can think of. 
Anything you had not thought of can be found 
spread out on the ground, with the vendor 
squatting beside his wares, a figure of im- 
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memorial patience, not soliciting your custom 
but gazing inscrutably into space. At the eat- 
ing-stalls in the market food is stewed in huge 
copper pans over charcoal braziers. Clouds 
of steam obscure the lights and an utterly 
delicious smell hangs in the air. The food 
itself, the cause of the steam and the smell, is 
displayed under the awnings in _ brightly 
coloured piles and festoons. Its appearance 
is perhaps slightly less appetizing than its 
smell for, in addition to the dried flattened 
cuttlefish, the trussed naked poultry, the 
piles of noodles, cockles and eggs, there hangs 
on display every known form of guts, innards, 
lights and offal. The Chinese, like the French, 
eat practically anything, and no part or organ 
is too inconsiderable. All are equally deli- 
cious when cooked. So here are veils of tripe, 
slabs of liver, ropes of intestines, pancreases, 
spleens and kidneys, all glistening coldly in 
the lamplight. The customers at this place 
are almost all Chinese, except for a few Euro- 
peans like me, doing the town. The waiters, 
in white singlets and shorts, run between the 
tables shouting their orders over their cus- 
tomers’ heads in a high-pitched sing-song 
scream. Beggars drift from table to table 
with expressions of woe appropriate to their 
profession, pointing into their mouths and 
holding out tins for your contribution. 

It was here one night that I met a stout 
little man from Yorkshire. He was sitting at 
the same marble-topped table as I was and 
it was obvious, from the dexterity with which 
he used the chopsticks, that he was no 
stranger in these surroundings. Presently he 
began to talk to the waiter in fluent Hokkien. 
The waiter replied and went off laughing. 
It is rare to see the Chinese in Singapore 
moved to very great mirth and on the whole 
they seem to bea people without much laughter. 

“What did you say that made him laugh 
so much?” I asked. 

“T don’t know you well enough to tell you 
that, lad,” said the little man, and fell to on 
his sweet-and-sour pork. But he was still 
chuckling. 

‘*Ay, they like a ripe joke, do the Chinese,”’ 
he said, disgorging a piece of gristle onto the 
side of his plate. 

“You speak their language very well. How 
long have you been out here?” 

“Seventeen years altogether, including 
three in the bag.” He meant, in a Japanese 
prison. 

“You like the Chinese, do you?” 

*‘Ah, yes. But unless you speak their lan- 
guage you can never get to know them. 
You’re simply a foreign ‘red-haired devil’.” 

My new acquaintance told me that he was 
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The great port and market-place of Singapore stands at one of 
the world’s chief crossroads. It owes its modern existence 
to. Sir Stamford Raffles, who founded it in 1819 on a virtually 
uninhabited island. Within six months 5000 people had come 
to live there ; in two months more, 10,000 ; within four years 
if was a great port ; within seven years it had become the sec- 
ond port to Calcutta in the East. The present population of 
about 1,150,000 15 76 per cent Chinese, 12 per cent Malay and 
8 per cent Indian. The port handles three-quarters of the ex- 
ports of the Federation of Malaya (mainly rubber, tin, copra 
and coconut otl) and the annual value of the trade passing 
through it 1s approximately half that of the Port of London 
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A Chinese district of Singapore. The. Chinese in the city, 
who number nearly 900,000, are but a fraction of those set- 
tled in South-East Asia. These are now estimated at over 
7,000,000 their migration during the 19th and 20th centuries 
having been a movement comparable in scale only with that of 
Europeans to the United States. When Britain took possession 
of Singapore and Penang, Chinese streamed in and made the 
settlements overwhelmingly Chinese; Singapore became the 
springboard for further Chinese migration to the East Indies, 
Burma and Siam. In the Federation of Malaya they opened up 
the tin-mining industry and later took to rubber-planting 
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Above all, however, the Chinese have flourished as merchants 
and traders and they now dominate the distributive and col- 
lective businesses of South-East Asia. Many of the Chinese 
in Singapore have attained great wealth, much of it invested 
locally ; for example in ‘real estate’. The Cathay Building 

seen above, is owned by Loke Wan Tho, a Chinese rubber- and 
ttn-magnate. It contains a cinema, a restaurant, offices and 
a block of restdential flats; and it was used during World 
War II by Admiral Lord Mountbatten as his Headquarters 
when he was the Allied Supreme Commander for South-East Asta 
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To every land where the Chinese have settled they have taken 
their traditions with them; old Chinese customs, particularly 
in family affairs, are carefully preserved by those who migrate 
to South-East Asia; and their temples (mostly Buddhist) 
and ancestral shrines in Singapore bear witness to thew piety 
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under fifteen. Conspiracy comes naturally to schoolboys and 
unfortunately the opportunity for it is prolonged beyond adol- 
escence in Singapore's Chinese schools, where many of the boys 
have been retained past the age of twenty in order to repair 
the educational damage done by the Fapanese occupation. Their 
student ‘unions’ are at the root of recent disturbances in 
Singapore ; they give rise to a problem that neither Chinese 
teachers nor parents have as yet shown much courage in facing 
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The Malays were converted to Islam in the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies A.D. and are thus linked with a brotherhood extending 
westwards to the Atlantic, while Chinese ties are with the 
north. Very few of the Malays in Singapore are rich. Thewr 
ladies, clad in the charming loose. national costume, carry 
the large paper sunshades which serve as umbrellas during mon- 
soon rains. Behind the group in the foreground 1s one of the 
many blocks of luxury flats, largely inhabited by the small 
European minority, which have sprung up since World War II 
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In the Federation of Malaya the Malays still form a majority 


of the population: 2,900,000 Malays to some 2,100,000 
Chinese ; in Singapore they are a minority, though an important 
one : nearly 143,000. Their chief importance is in manning the 
lower executive ranges of government, such as the Police, which 
they fill almost exclusively as the Chinese prefer business 
and other activities. This Malay policeman on point duty has 
on his back a board indicating ‘stop’ to traffic in one direc- 
tion while his hands remain free to regulate the cross-flow 
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The Indian inhabitants of Singapore are mostly Tamils from 
South India and, though they are a mobile part of the popula- 
tion since the ones who. are labourers tend to return to thew 
native land after a spell of local work, they are also one of 
its most stable elements, both socially and politically. As 
shopkeepers and tradesmen their status continually improves. 
Whether Hindus or Moslems, they treasure their faith and tts 
festivals. Here the Hindus are celebrating that of Deepavali 
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a Resettlement Officer on leave from one of 
the reddest of Red Areas in Johore. His job, 
like that of the many other Resettlement 
Officers who had been recruited since the 
beginning of the Malayan emergency, was to 
oversee and manage the carrying out of 
Templer’s plan for countering the Communist 
menace. In essence this plan is a simple one. 
It consists in uprooting whole populations of 
jungle villages and resettling them behind 
barbed wire, so that they can no longer supply 
food or arms to the bandits in the surrounding 
jungle, or communicate with them in any way. 
(An article describing the plan in operation 
appeared in the April 1955 number of The 
Geographical Magazine.) 1 do not know whether 
this plan is a good one or a bad one, a success 
or a failure, but from what my friend told me 
I gathered that the job of a Resettlement 
Officer is not an enviable one. On his head, 
very often, descends the hatred of an up- 
rooted population, poor, uneducated, sus- 
picious. For this reason the Resettlement 
Officer is often depicted as a bullying, unsym- 
pathetic, corrupt tyrant, the apotheosis of a 
loathed Colonialism. For this reason, too, 
several of these men have been brutally mur- 
dered in the course of their duty. But I can 
only write as I find things. The Resettlement 
Officer whom I met that evening was a kindly 
and humble man who tried, I think with some 
success, to do his painful duty with sympathy 
and gentleness. He loved the people and 
spoke the language of the majority of them. 
Far from being a Colonialist tyrant, now dis- 
placed after a life in India spent bullying 
oppressed peoples, he was a working-class 
man and had started life as an army cook. 
After that first occasion we used to wander 
about the town together whenever he came 
on leave to Singapore. It was astonishing to 
see what a difference a knowledge of the lan- 
guage made in the conduct and bearing of all 
the Chinese. we met. The sound of it on a 
‘red-haired devil’s” tongue seemed to cause 
open-mouthed amazement and delight. Yel- 
low faces, hitherto closed and blank, broke 
into gold-toothed smiles, and often the almond 
eyes opened wide with incredulity. When- 
ever my friend stopped to talk to a stall vendor 
a crowd of young men, boys and children, all 
in singlets and striped shorts, would collect 
to listen and observe this astonishing pheno- 
menon, a “red-haired devil”? who could talk. 
One evening we came upon an old lady at 
a street corner. She wore, like thousands of 
others, a black cotton tunic and trousers. Her 
hair was screwed into a knob at the back of 
her head and had been thus treated for so 
many years that much of it had come out by 


the roots, so that she was now artificially bald. 
Her feet were unnaturally tiny, almost like 
hooves, as a result of having been tightly 
bound when she was young. There was a 
little boy with her. He was squatting on his 
haunches, clad also in a pair of striped shorts, 
watching his grandmother busying herself in 
the angle between two walls. Here she had 
lighted three joss-sticks stuck in a cigarette- 
tin, their small still flames sending up threads 
of smoke. Now she. was laying neatly beside 
the tin upon the ground an orange, a banana, 
afew red peppers and a small bunch of lichees. 

My friend spoke to her and she straightened 
from her task and answered smiling. Her face 
was wizened like a shrunken apple and her 
skin, the texture of a gourd, was etched with 
innumerable creases. There was both beauty 
and wisdom in that ancient face. Centuries 
of a civilization very different from ours, and 
far older, stood behind her, incomprehen- 
sible and foreign to me or any Westerner. 

“Something pleasant has happened to her 
here in this spot,’”’ my friend explained. ‘“‘She 
is making a thank-offering. These are pre- 
sents for the Deity. When she has gone he 
will come and take them.”’ 

“More likely these kids will pinch them.” 

“That'll be the same thing. The Deity will 
be acting through them.” 

He spoke to the old lady again and bowed 
to her. She bowed in return. As we moved 
away the little boy, who had been gazing up 
at us open-mouthed from his squatting posi- 
tion, said something to her. My companion 
laughed. 

“What did the kid say?” I asked. 

“He said: “That devil speaks’,” he ex- 
plained. 

On other occasions I found myself in a 
Malay quarter, in one of those little pockets 
where the Malays live, islands of an older life 
than that of the city and now lost in the 
middle of it. ‘The houses of the Malays are 
usually built deep among the trees and are 
made of wood or palm-thatch. Often they 
stand with their legs in the muddy water of 
a creek or swamp. This is how the original 
inhabitants of the island were living when 
Raffles landed, and for centuries before that. 
It is a good enough way, too, for wood and 
palm-thatch are cheap and it is far cooler 
under the trees. Europeans and Chinese 
swelter in their brick and plaster terraces and 
villas but the Malays, who have lived here 
longer, know better and seek the shade and 
the water, which enables them to dispense 
with sanitary arrangements. There is no 
sense of strain or urgency in these beleaguered 
Malay villages. For the Malay life is no 
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Singapore P.R. photograph 


Mr Lim Yew Hock, Chief Minister of Singapore. He has dealt courageously with subversive organi- 
zations such as the pro-Communist Civil Rights Convention (now disbanded) which the rebellious 
schoolboys regarded as their shield. He 1s holding the Convention’s black flag, given to him as a 
symbol of “‘the death of civil rights and liberties”, but accepted by him as a token of surrender 


battlefield, and he would rather have a little 
money and less bother than much money but 
more bother. For this reason the Malay can- 
not and does not really try to compete in the 
frantic struggle which the other races make 
of life. What the other races have in vigour 
and drive he makes up for in charm. He 
shrugs his shoulders and goes to sleep. 
Sometimes, in one of the ‘“‘Worlds’’, I used 
to watch the Malays dancing. The ‘‘Worlds”’ 
are amusement-parks with stalls, sideshows, 
cinemas, a Chinese theatre, open-air eating 
and dancing places. There is the “Happy 
World”, the “Great World”, the ‘“‘New 
World” and several others. They are all 
much the same. The noise is deafening. 
Radios blare from every direction and dance- 
bands screech and beat like hearts. Mercury 
lamps and neon signs make a hard pitiless 
light that turns all faces into skulls. Yet for 
all the noise and light and riotous vulgarity 
there is that curious melancholy hanging 
about which always accompanies commercial 
jollity, involving constant dives into pockets. 
Only the Malays dancing remain as an island 
of charm and beauty in the midst of so much 
ugliness and stupefying din. They dance what 
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is called “‘Joget”. In time to the drum-beat 
they go round the floor in couples, with 
shuffling step, moving their hands and bodies. 
They talk and smile but never touch one 
another, since physical contact between 
opposite sexes in public is forbidden to 
Mohammedans. For the Malays, therefore, 
dancing is an affair of the eyes, the lips and 
the hands, of bright glances and smiles and 
spoken words. Usually the boy, with his 
coloured shirt, tight pants and carefully 
arranged shiny black hair, smiles at his part- 
ner and does all the talking, while she, with 
her gay blouse and coloured skirt, a blossom 
in her hair, maintains an air of aloof and 
sophisticated boredom, only occasionally 
illumined by a bright smile. 

In the jungle the strongest tree reaches the 
upper daylight and spreads out its branches. 
In the human jungle of Singapore the Chinese 
and Indian trees have been growing up for 
over a century in the protecting shade of the 
British tree. Now they threaten to overtop it 
and the British tree may soon die back. But 
the Malay creeper, the liana, which has for 
so long entwined its languid branches on the 
limbs of the British tree may come downwithit. 
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The Endurance of Hungary 


by PAUL TABORI 


Behind recent events in Hungary lies an ancient, but to Britons unfamiliar, story: the story of a 
people fated by their geographical situation to undergo constant pressure against their national 
independence. Their resistance to that pressure 1s the theme of Mr Tabori, who was born in Buda- 
pest, took University degrees there and at Berlin, settled in England in 1937 and was naturalized in 
1947. He has written twenty-nine books including Epitaph for Europe and They came to London 


“A soLtiTary horseman, sitting his stallion as 
if he were grown to the saddle, his face 
bronzed, his long hair braided, gazing from 
the height of a mountain pass into the land- 
scape spread at his feet. He appears to be 
hovering between sky and earth; but he is 
firmly planted on the ground. Behind him is 
Asia; ahead of him lies Europe. . .” 

This is how a famous Hungarian essayist 
described the early Magyars who, under the 
leadership of the legendary Arpad, rode into 
the broad Hungarian plain some time in the 
last decade of the 9th century. They came 
from somewhere in Central Asia, driven 
westward by one of the vast migrations that 
shook from time to time the whole continent. 
Their kinsmen came with them as far as the 
western slopes of the Urals where they 
separated. ‘Two of the tribes swung north; in 
time they became the Finnish and Estonian 
nations. But the Hungarians carved out a 
country in the heart of Europe and have 
endured for over a thousand years. 

It wasn’t easy. For the first century or so 
they were a vanguard of Asia, roaming as 
far as the plain of the Po and Central France. 
But with their first king St Stephen they made 
their choice between east and west, between 
their shamanist pagan religion and the 
Christian faith. Stephen, a contemporary of 
Edward the Confessor, married a German 
princess, paid homage to Rome and was sent 
a crown by the Pope—the Holy Crown of 
Hungary which still survives, now in safe 
custody in the West. He had a hard time to 
crush the resistance of the stubbornly pagan 
chieftains; but he triumphed and laid the 
groundwork for a great and secure state. 

It was with St Stephen that the centuries- 
long Anglo-Hungarian relations began. It is 
a curious story, little known except to some 
historians. When Edmund Ironside was 
murdered at Oxford in 1016, Stephen had 
been reigning in Hungary for fifteen years. 
Edmund’s twin orphan sons were delivered 
into the power of Canute. They were an 
embarrassing responsibility; Canute did not 
have the stomach to have the babies. mur- 


dered but sent them on to his kinsman 
Harald in Norway to be disposed of. Harald 
did not relish the task either; the princes 
went on to Kiev and spent several years in 
the realm of Vladimir the Great. Their wan- 
derings, however, were not yet over; some 
time between 1030 and 1035 they reached 
Hungary and were received most hospitably 
by the ageing King. He gave them lands— 
there is still a ‘Hill of the English Princes” in 
Western Hungary—and one of them, Edward, 
married Agatha, Stephen’s daughter. 

Two years before the Norman Conquest 
Edward the Confessor remembered his kins- 
men and sent for them. The princes, now 
grown to manhood, set out with their fami- 
lies for England. Both of them died before 
they reached home. But Edward’s three 
children, Margaret, Agatha and Edgar, the 
last Aetheling, set sail from France. Their 
ship was driven off course; instead of Dover, 
they landed on the north coast of Scotland. 
There Margaret met Malcolm III and mar- 
ried him. She became the Holy Margaret of 
Scotland and the ancestral queen of the 
great Scottish dynasty. Her sister ended her 
life as the abbess of the first nunnery estab- 
lished in the country; Edgar, after sundry 
adventures which included a Crusade, made 
his peace with the Normans and died at a 
ripe old age. Thus the two countries, fresh 
to the Christian Commonwealth, were united 
by blood. Several Scottish families—the 
Leslies among them—are descended from the 
Hungarian nobles who came over with 
Margaret. 

By 1290 the dynasty of Arpad, “The 
Founder of the Country”, had become extinct. 
During the last fifty years of its span, Hungary 
had to endure a whole series of Tartar inva- 
sions; one of them, in 1244, left the country 
“a wilderness in which a few thousand men 
and women cowered in fear’. Yet within a 
generation Hungary was not only prosperous 
but became a world-power. The two Angevin 
kings—Charles Robert and Louis the Great 
—ruled over a kingdom that stretched from 
the North Sea to the Adriatic. 
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It was a strange century-and-a-half for 
Hungary. Through most of it the country 
was divided into three like Caesar’s Gaul. 
The eastern part, including the capital, was centre of fa all was 
in Turkish hands; Transylvania was a 
nominally independent principality, poised 
somewhat uneasily between the Moslem and 
Christian worlds; the west was held as part ri, 
of the Habsburg Empire since Ferdinand I, Austrian convents. Fra 
King of Bohemia, brother of the Emperor monk, a. oe 
Charles V, had inherited the Hungarian 
throne by the Salic law. 

This period lasted until 1686 when Buda 
was recaptured by the Duke of Lorraine and 
the retreat of Turkey from Europe began. 
In a way these hundred and fifty years could 
be compared to the age of Ferdinand and 
Isabella in Spain; but the parallel would not 
be fitting in every particular. It was an age 
of advances and retreats, of castles taken and 
retaken, of Turkish power surging as far as 
the walls of Vienna only to be repelled by 
Eugene of Savoy and other Christian generals. 
But at the same time Moslems and Christians 
lived in peace. The Hungarians resolutely 
refused to become followers of Islam though 
there were a few thousand renegades: ai the 
same time a fair number of Moslems turned 
Christians. Turkish, as a language, left a 
good many words in Hungarian: yet the 
Magyar national consciousness, the language, 
the traditions survived. It was a heroic and 
confused age which ended with a liberation 
that piel Moslem overlordship with 
domination by the Habsburgs. Bishop 
Kollonich, Chancellor of Joseph I, declared: 
“T'll make Hungary first poor, then Catholic 
and finally German.” He failed, just as the 
Tartars and Turks had failed and as the 
Habsburgs were to fail during the four 
centuries of their rule. 

The series of msings that began with 
Bocskay in 1604, continued with Thokoly in 
1683 and culminated in the eight years of 
Rakoczi’s war of liberation in 1703-11, was 
both national and religious. The Reforma- 
tion had swept through Hungary like a 
breath of fresh air. The hated Habsburgs 
were Catholics; so Protestantism became a 
national religion. It had many martyrs in 
Hungary; Reformed pastors were sent to 
Spanish ships as galley-slaves, some of them 
being freed by charitable Dutch merchants. 
The late 17th and early 18th century in Hun- 
gary very much resembled the England of 
Cromwell. Instead of Cavaliers and Round- 
heads there were the Awucz and labancz : the 
fighters for freedom and the partisans of 

fienna. The division cleft families, there 


were sudden changes in allegiance, plots and 
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(1) In the gth century the Magyars entered 
Europe and settled in the Danubian plain. They 
were converted to Christianity during the reign 
of their first monarch, St Stephen (997-1038) 


(3) The 15th century saw Hungary brought, 
under Fohn and Matthew Hunyadn, to the sum- 
mit of her fame as a European power and her 
effectiveness as a barrier to the advancing Turks 
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(2) By the end of the r4th century the kings 
of Hungary had established their suzerainty 
over countries to the south and east and formed 
close ties with Western and Northern Europe 


(4) But in 1526, at the battle of Mohacs, the 
Ottoman hosts were completely victorious. The 
greater part of Hungary was overrun and held 
by the Turks until late in the 17th century 
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(5) Hungary was freed by the armies of the 
Austrian Habsburgs. Maria Theresa, succeed- 
ing to the throne in 1740, sought in vain to win 
the loyalty of Hungarians to a German dynasty 


(7) Unrest among these, who came to outnumber 
the Germans and Magyars in Austria-Hungary 
as it grew in size, precipitated the war of 1914- 
18 and the Monarchy was dismembered in defeat 
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(6) A national rising in 1848, suppressed with 
the aid of Russian troops, failed to restore 
Hungarian independence. Germans and Magyars 
compromised in 1867 to dominate the other races 


(8) The much-reduced kernel of Hungary under- 
went several revolutionary changes. Russia, by 
her annexations in 1945, gained control over 
it and a Communist regime was set up in 1949 
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(Above, left) Count Stephen Szechenyi brow 
(Above. right) Louts Kossuth, leader of th 
Below) The Houses of Parliament, Pest, i 
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taost colourful and exciting literary works in 
Hungarian. This was Hungary’s “lost 
cause’, with half-a-dozen Bonnie Prince 
Charlies instead of one; with a brief glorious 
hope and a long long winter of discontent. 
In a way it is embodied in the stirring 
Rakoczi March which Berlioz borrowed for 
his Damnation of Faust. 

The Habsburg policy was the ancient 
divide et impera. Maria Theresa, Austria’s 
Queen Victoria, reigned for forty years (1740- 
80) and was undoubtedly the last ‘great’ 
Habsburg. Shrewd rather than wise, sen- 
suous yet puritanic, she tried to win Hun- 
garian loyalty by feminine appeal. Her most 
dashing generals in her long struggle with 
Frederick the Great of Prussia were Hun- 
garians (one of them raided Berlin to 
bring her back a pair of gloves); when the 
Prussians pressed her hard, she fled to 
Pozsony (Pressburg) where the Hungarian 
Diet offered her “our life and blood’’—“but 
notour hay!”’, asa disgruntled noble remarked 
when the Queen asked for too much forage 
for her armies. She attracted the great 
magnates to her court and formed a Hun- 
garian Noble Guard. Yet she failed to win 
the true affection of the nation. She was a 
Habsburg first and a Queen of Hungary long 
afterwards; the young men in her Guard 
came under the influence of the French 
Encyclopaedists and gradually a new Magyar 
consciousness, a new national literature, was 
born, discarding German and Latin which 
were then the languages of the lettered. By 
calling the Hungarian aristocrats and intel- 
lectuals to Vienna, Maria Theresa opened 
the gates of the West to them. The Napole- 
onic Wars did the rest; and Metternich, 
between the Congress of Vienna in 1815 and 
the Hungarian War of Independence in 
1848-49, fought a repressive but funda- 
mentally hopeless battle against Hungarian 
national aspirations. 

These were centred in two great men, the 
men of the “Reform Age” and the revolution 
itself. Count Stephen Szechenyi was a rich 
aristocrat who began as a spendthrift rake 
and ended as “the greatest Hungarian’. 
His great love and model was England. He 
introduced clubs, home industries, horse- 
racing, steamships into Hungary. His idea 
was to make Hungary “‘first prosperous, then 
free”. His great opponent was Louis (Lajos) 
Kossuth, lawyer, journalist and jailbird, who 
taught himself English in prison, using 
Shakespeare and the Bible for his textbooks. 
Kossuth put national freedom first. In 1848, 
when revolutions swept over Europe, moving 
eastwards from Paris, the two theories clashed 
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in practice. Kossuth won. Szechenyi broke 
down under the defeat; after ten years in an 
asylum, he ended his own life. 

The Hungarian Revolution of 1848 was a 
national rising and was triumphant at first. 
The Magyar armies almost reached Vienna. 
Though the Habsburgs turned the Slav 
minorities against the Hungarians—there 
were Slovak, Croat and Rumanian columns 
operating against the Magyar forces, all 
under Austrian command—Kossuth’s honveds 
(‘defenders of the fatherland”) defeated the 
ill-led and unenthusiastic royal troops again 
and again. But young Francis Joseph, whom 
his mother, the ambitious and evil Arch- 
duchess Sophia, made Emperor in place of 
his moronic uncle Ferdinand, appealed to 
Czar Nicholas I for aid. Russia sent in half- 
a-million soldiers under Pashkievich; there 
could be no doubt about the outcome and 
in August 1849 the Hungarians capitulated 
at Vilagos. 

Eighteen years of centralistic oppression 
began. Many Hungarian patriots were 
hanged, sent to fortress prisons, pressed into 
the Austrian army. Kossuth and some of his 
followers escaped, first to Turkey, then to 
England and the United States where the 
Hungarian leader had a triumphant recep- 
tion. In the end Kossuth settled in Turin 
where he died at the great age of g2. Though 
he had been a fierce nationalist, the long 
exile mellowed his ideas; it was he who first 
put forward the concept of a Danubian 
Confederation, able to resist German and 
Russian pressure alike. It is one of the 
tragedies of our age that his ideas were never 
adopted. 

The Habsburgs did everything they could 
to erase Hungarian national pride and con- 
sciousness. They failed. In 1866 Prussia 
ended Austria’s role in the German Empire: 
in the Seven Weeks’ War Bismarck kicked 
the Habsburgs right out of the Reich. They 
had to turn east. Thus in 1867, with the 
Ausgleich (settlement), the Austro-Hungarian 
Dual Monarchy came into being. It was 
characteristic of Habsburg duplicity (and it 
is very difficult to underestimate the narrow- 
mindedness and stupidity of Francis Joseph 
and his advisers) that in 1867 they placed 
under Magyar overlordship the very same 
nationalities—Croats, Slovaks, Rumanians 
—whom they had incited to revolt in 1849 
by promising them national autonomy. This 
established the causes for the disintegration 
of the Monarchy fifty years later. 

At the Crown Council in 1914 when the 
declaration of war on Serbia and Russia was 
decided, the Hungarian Prime Minister, 


Russian tanks in Budapest, Octo- 
ber 27, 1956. The Hungarians dis- 
covered that tanks are extremely 
vulnerable—provided you are will- 
ing to risk your own life. Boys and 
girls of eleven and twelve hurled 
‘Molotov cocktails’ through the 
driving-windows ; a single group 
of partisans are reported to have 
destroyed over sixty in one night 


Count Tisza, was the only one to protest 
against this ‘‘fatal policy”. He was outvoted 
and had to support a policy of which he dis- 
approved; in 1918 he paid with his life for 
this acquiescence, killed by revolutionary 
soldiers. ‘The war ended disastrously for 
Hungary; she lost two-thirds of her territory, 
half of her population. Some of this was 
justified on ethnographic and __ political 
grounds; but no-one has yet succeeded in 
drawing just, fair frontiers in Central and 
Eastern Europe where races, tongues and 
religions are inextricably mixed up. The 
Treaty of Trianon created a small, unhappy 
country, bent on revisionist revenge. Horthy’s 
twenty years’ regime followed a brief Com- 
munist interval and a Rumanian occupation 
of Budapest. The regime was ultra-conserva- 
tive; some have called it (not without reason) 
a disguised Fascism. Revisionist ambitions 
drove Hungary into the alliance with Hitler 
and Mussolini; too late Horthy tried to 
extricate himself and in World War II the 


country became a battlefield, her Liberal 
leaders and four-fifths of her Jewish popula- 
tion were exterminated, Budapest underwent 
a seven weeks’ Russian siege. After a brief 
flowering of democracy, the Communist 
take-over in 1949 lowered the Iron Curtain. 

The record of this regime is now exposed 
to the world. In October 1956 the Hun- 
garians revolted against the unbearable 
pressure, the unendurable conditions of life. 
In spite of the despicable attempts of the 
handful of pro-Russian Communists in the 
country it is clear that the revolution has the 
support of the entire nation. The fight is far 
from having been ended, whatever news- 
paper reports might say. Having endured 
so much for a thousand years, it is no facile 
optimism to believe that Hungary will sur- 
vive this latest test and find her ‘place in the 
sun’. Until then she deserves the full sym- 
pathy and aid of the free world for she has, 
indeed, “lit such a candle of liberty as can 
never be put out”. 
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The Peaks of Lemuria 


by SIRCHILARY- BLOOD 3G BE ei O.NiEG, 


Sir Hilary Blood, who recently retired after a long and distinguished career in the Ceylon Civil 
Service and the Colonial Service, was Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Mauritius in 1949-54 


The Island of Mauritius, although itself 
only the size of the County of Surrey, is the 
proud owner of many island dependencies. 
These tiny islets, or groups of islets, lie mostly 
to the east and north-east: they stretch away 
from Mauritius in the direction of Ceylon 
until, some 1400 miles from their mother- 
country, they nestle warm and sun-baked 
almost under the equator. It is said that they 
are the unsubmerged hills of a sunken con- 
tinent—all that remains above the water-line 
of the Peaks of Lemuria. Most of them are 
uninhabited, unexplored and undeveloped, 
visions of tropical beauty, pocket-handker- 
chief paradises, protected in their unspoiled 
loveliness by the sweep of the ocean, known 
to bird and fish but not to man, inviolate save 
by sun and storm, existing for the glory of 
God who cannot but look with pleasure on 
these gems of his creation. 

Even the inhabited islets are vestigial 
scraps of land and yet they make up the 
visible world, the world of human relation- 
ships and experience, for many people who 
are born there and grow up and marry, and 
have families, and die without seeing any- 
thing beyond the circle of the South Indian 
Ocean that encloses the speck of coral reef 
on which they live. 

Until recently communication between 
Mauritius and its dependencies has been 
almost entirely by sailing-boat. Even today 
power-driven craft are slow and inconvenient 
for the casual visitor, though Her Majesty’s 
Navy has made possible occasional official 
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visits by the Governor of Mauritius and his 
officers. 

There are three main single islands, 
Rodrigues, Agalega and Diego Garcia; and 
three main groups of islands, the Cargados 
Carajos Group, more simply known as St 
Brandon, the Peros Group and the Salamon 
Group; the last two being included, with 
Diego Garcia, in the Chagos Archipelago. 
The production of copra, fishing and fish- 
drying, and the collection of phosphatic 
guano, one or other or all three, are the main 
occupations in all the islands with the excep- 
tion of Rodrigues. 

Rodrigues is the largest of the dependencies 
and the most densely populated. More than 
15,000 people live in its forty square miles. 
It has'a large and important Cable and 
Wireless station, a vital transit point between 
the United Kingdom and the Antipodes; and 
the island is run as part of Mauritius. It has 
therefore almost a metropolitan atmosphere. 
A Magistrate and Commissioner appointed 
by the Governor of Mauritius presides over 
the island, and under the roof of his com- 
bined office and court-building the general 
administration is carried on, taxes are col- 
lected and justice is dispensed. From the 
tiny capital, Port Maturin, this official sets 
out on non-court days by jeep, by pony or 
on foot, to visit those parts of his ten-miles- 
by-five domain which require personal atten- 
tion. Or he may travel by water, if that is 
convenient, by sailing-boat with outboard 
motor, through channels dug along, not 
through, the coral reefs and kept open by 
hand-labour every year. ‘‘In-coral’’ water- 
ways are a unique feature of the Rodrigues 
seascape. 

It is a lovely island: a ridge of hills running 
east and west, rising steep from the sea which 
breaks in a white collar of foam and spray 
on the all-encircling reefs. The inhabitants 
vary in complexion from Negro black—they 
are in fact descendants of the Negro slaves 
imported in French days—to off-white and 
white. They are a cheerful, proud, healthy 
race: strong, sturdy peasants who make their 
living from terraced small-holdings on the 
hillsides where they grow indian corn, beans, 
garlic and the like, from cattle and small- 


stock grazed in the ‘“‘cattle-walk’’—a belt of 


pasture-land running round most of the island 
—from fishing and the dried-fish trade, and 
until® recently from service in the Royal 
Pioneer Corps in Egypt and the Near East. 
A patch of indian corn, a few poorly nour- 
ished cattle, some strings of fish hanging up 
to dry, a goat or two and some pigs and 
fowls, these are the preoccupations of the 
Rodrigan, his economic life; and he is so busy 
looking after these, on land or at sea, that he 
melts into the landscape and to the casual eye 
the island seems scantily populated. 

But go to the water-front when the ship 
which calls here regularly appears in the bay 
and everyone is coming down with cattle, 
small-stock and produce to sell for export; 
when all those expecting letters from Mauri- 
tius or from distant friends gather near the 
Post Office and wait for their names to be 
called as the Postmaster deals thus simply 


All photographs by courtesy of the Education Depertma t, Government of 
Rodrigues, the largest and most densely populated of the island dependencies, is administered as 
part of Mauritius ; the others are in effect privately owned. The author, when Governor of Mauri- 
tius, toured in the dependencies annually. Here he is photographed with schoolchildren on Rodrigues 


with the incoming mail. Or go to the Port 
Maturin jetty when one of Her Majesty’s 
ships has come to show the flag, complete 
perhaps with visiting Governor and staff. 
Then all the island is there in its best clothes, 
wearing the locally made wide straw hat, to 
welcome the visitors, to peer and pry, to see 
the local police detachment and the local 
band, the Scouts, Guides and Youth League 
on parade. Then indeed the population-pres- 
sure is obvious, and one is not surprised to 
learn that Rodrigues has out-Malthused 
Malthus and doubled its population in twenty 
years. 

The other two single islands are quite dif- 
ferent from Rodrigues. The use of them has 
been disposed of to private companies regis- 
tered in Mauritius and, for all practical pur- 
poses, they are privately owned. Mauritius 
legislation is applied as required, and a 
measure of supervision is exercised by visiting 
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Agalega, 600 miles north of Mauritius, is one of the ‘oil’ islands, copra being its chief product. 
(Above) A primitive mule-operated apparatus, used to extract coconut-oul for cooking on the island. 
(Below) Copra is chopped and dried, then exported to Mauritius for processing by modern machinery 


Diego Garcia, in the Chagos Archipelago yet set apart from the other islands, also depends on copra. 
(Above) The jetty, looking towards the Manager’s house, with the Roman Catholic chapel on the right. 
(Below) One of the inter-island schooners, employed for transporting copra and phosphatic guano 


magistrates, health officers, and by the Gov- 
ernor of Mauritius himself. The Managers 
of the islands are the companies’ servants, but 
in the absence of any resident government 
official they are also Justices of the Peace 
with very limited powers. The population is 
limited to the numbers required to carry out 
the exploitation of local resources. 

In Agalega for example the industry is 
copra production. In the northern and 
southern halves of the island, joined by a reef 
over which the sea floods at high tide, coconut 
trees cover the land: some naturally regener- 
ated—‘“‘Coco bon Dieu” they call it, the gift of 
God like the trees in the garden of Eden—and 
others, easily identified by regular spacing, 
planted by the hand of man. A few hundred 
people, men, women and children, are suffi- 
cient to work the plantations; some come 
from Mauritius, some from the Seychelles, but 
most are Agalegans born and bred. 

The seven miles or so which the Governor 


has to travel here on his tours of inspection 
are not easily covered in a few minutes, nor 
by conventional means. First, a landing has 
to be effected from the visiting ship. This is 
usually done in the Manager’s boat, through 
heavy surf perhaps, which rolls up on the 
beach, carrying vessel, crew and somewhat 
terrified passengers in welter of sunlit spray, a 
roar of sea, a hurricane of shouted instruc- 
tions, orders and laughter. Then, having 
landed, there is the lorry—not a lorry, the 
lorry. This carries visitors three or four miles 
along winding paths through the coconut 
groves to the southern tip of the northern half 
of the island. When I was there last the 
effects of the three cyclones of 1951-2 were 
still very apparent. Twisted, stripped and 
fallen coconut trees, white-bleached, dead 
casuarinas, ruined store-houses and a wrecked 
wharf, were reminders of the remorseless 
natural violence to which these islands are 
subjected. 


Raphael, the main island of the St Brandon Group which export fish and guano. The fish caught 
here are gutted, salted and dried by men recruited from Mauritius, Rodrigues or the Seychelles. 
They serve out their nine-month contract without the solace of wives, children or community life 


The millions of birds on the small islands ae St Brandon Group, as birds Geeta. 
are an important economic asset: guano from vast deposits is used on sugar estates in Mauritius 


At the south point there is a change in the 
method of transport. At low tide a wheeled 
vehicle can bump its way along the reef to 
the southern half and this method of progress 
is at times adopted. But a more pleasant 
method is at three-quarters or high tide by 
boat. This is a particularly stout vessel, poled 
by six stalwart Agalegans who push and 
labour and drive the craft, at times with great 
grindings and scrapings on the shallower 
parts of the reef, until the northern tip of the 
southern half of the island is reached. This 
journey of about three-quarters of a mile 
takes about halfan hour. On arrival a change 
of transport again, an ancient carriole with 
two mules, is waiting; and in this almost 
antediluvian vehicle is made the two-mile 
journey to the south of Agalega. Here are 
the Manager’s house, the church, the copra- 
drying apparatus, the hospital, the shop, the 
met-station and the “lines’”—the labourers’ 
quarters. A quick journey this; the mules 
only know two speeds: gallop and stop. This 
half of the island suffered less from Nature’s 


violence in the last cyclones; and, though the 
sea was washed up to the steps of the met- 
station some hundreds of yards inland and a 
jetty was destroyed, the plantations did not 
suffer badly and there are few traces of 
damage. 

Before I left on the return journey the 
Manager asked me if I would like to visit the 
Casino. I agreed, readily but with some 
astonishment. I had not connected the simple 
island life with the more sophisticated forms 
of entertainment. The casino turned out to 
be a large shed, roofed and with a concrete 
floor and open sides. Here the workers and 
their families gathered after work, not to 
gamble, but the older ones to talk and the 
younger ones to dance. And none of your 
segas “and calypsos! No: the Agalegans con- 
sider them old- fashioned and prefer a two- 
step or the Palais Glide danced to modern 
gramophone records—and all this on a bright 
sunny afternoon. The beat of bare feet on 
the concrete, hammering out the Palais Glide, 
was agony to the European ear: but the sole 
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of the human foot is very tough in Agalega. 

Far away to the north-east lies the third 
single island of which I have made mention: 
Diego Garcia. This is a curiously shaped 
coral excrescence, in outline like the wishbone 
of a fowl, open to the north with the base 
elongated and twisted to the west. Although 
the distance from tip to tip of the wishbone, 
via the twisted base, is nearly forty miles, and 
the arms enclose thirty or forty square miles 
of water, parts of the island are only a few 
yards wide. Any day the sea, driven by the 
South-East Trade-winds, may break through 
and form a series of tiny islets along the now 
just continuous line of the eastern arm. Here 
again the industry is copra and the small 
community is made up as in Agalega. 

There is an interesting story about Diego 
Garcia in World War I. There was no wire- 
less on the island in those days; ships came 
and went unannounced, and world news 
filtered through at long intervals. Shortly 
after the outbreak of war the German Cruiser 
Emden came in. Her Captain did not know 
whether the Manager had heard of the war, 
but he was in dire need of a few hours in a 
sheltered port. He steamed in and as usual 
the Manager came out by boat to call. The 
German Captain asked for water and vege- 
tables and enquired if the news of the Pope’s 
death had been.received. The Manager said: 
“No; there has been no ship for many 
months.” The Captain was in luck. He was 
not recognized as an enemy. He could have 
water, but not much in the way of vegetables. 
Would he in return mend the engine of the 
Manager’s motor-boat and take the mail? 
He would. The engine was mended, and the 
mail was taken, and did in fact eventually 
arrive in Mauritius. At dusk the German 
sailed, and at dawn next day two ships of the 
Royal Navy arrived in hot pursuit. A few 
hours earlier and the Manager would have 
had a front seat on his veranda for a naval 
battle. 

Together with Diego Garcia, as I have said, 
two of the groups of isLands—the Peros Group 
and the Salamon Group—form part of the 
Chagos Archipelago. Peros and Salamon are 
typical coral atolls, roughly circular, made up 
of a succession of tiny coral islands linked by 
barely submerged reef. Any island with any 
depth of soil bears coconuts; but the staff and 
labourers are concentrated on the main 
island in each group, where also will be found 
the church, the hospital, the shop, stables, 
machinery for copra-drying, workshop and 
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the like. 

Although copra is the main industry there 
are extensive guano deposits to be worked for 
the Mauritius cane-fields. Inter-island com- 
munication is by locally built small ships. 
These are sloop-rigged, with a curious, quite 
short, additional mast to which the boom is 
made fast. The boom itself, made from a 
local tree, is anything but straight, but this 
matters little as the mainsail is not continu- 
ously attached thereto. Two or three loops 
of cord, at either end and in the centre, hold 
the sail sufficiently to go over with the boom 
when the ship goes about. And if much wind 
is spilled there is plenty more—at least there 
was on the day on which I sailed in one of 
these vessels. We carried a quarter of a ton 
or so of copra as ballast, and the half-gale 
which blew from the south-east kept our 
coaming just not awash. We sailed fast: 
“Galopez un peu”, said the dusky, smiling 
helmsman. We certainly did. 

There are no coconuts, or none to speak of, 
in the St Brandon Group. One island is vir- 
tually a mine of guano and the others, widely 
scattered, over several hundred square miles 
of sea, are fishing centres. Hence comes sun- 
dried fish for the Mauritius market. Raphael 
is the headquarter island. The minute size 
of these places 1s illustrated by the fact that 
although Raphael contains the lines, the 
Manager’s house, the shop, the hospital, the 
wireless station and quarters, the salting 
tanks and the fish-drying area, the cemetery, 
the church and the boat-repair yard, you can 
walk right round the island in less than fifteen 
minutes. 

An uninhabited island next to Raphael has 
the most astonishing bird-life. The sky is 
black, literally black, with birds flying with 
loud cries just overhead and the ground, in 
the nesting season, is alive with fledglings. 
You have to walk carefully not to tread on 
them. No wonder there are vast supplies of 
guano. 

Funny little places! Indeed they are. But 
how lovely! Coconut palms against the 
bluest of blue skies, their foliage blown by the 
wind into a perfect circle; rainbow spray to 
the windward where the South-East Trades 
pile the Indian Ocean up on the reefs; in the 
sheltered bays to leeward the sun strikes 
through shallow water to the coral, and 
emerald-green, purple, orange, all the rich 
colours of the world, follow each other across 
the warm sea. The Islanders’ horizon may 
be limited in area, but its beauty is infinite. 


